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Ask Musicians, 


Composers ~leachers 


NQUIRE among the knowing, and they 

will tell you. The Brunswick for years 
has been recognized as the accepted instru- 
ment of the musical world—the phono- 
graph in the homes of greatest musicians, 
both in Europe and America. 


And now they will tell you too, that be- 
cause of an entirely new Method of Inter- 
pretation, Brunswick Records have as- 
sumed the same Supreme position. 


Note what critics say 


“An amazing advance over anything heretofore ac- 
complished in recording. . . tones are almost 
unbelievably true, sweeter and more beautiful.’ 


“ The musical fancy of the day, due to a refreshingly 
unique method of interpretation,” says another. 


“Music that brings the dance tingle to your toes,” 
says a famous ballroom dancer. “It’s not hard to 
understand, once you hear, why the whole dance 
world yielded, unreservedly, to the lure of Brunswick 
interpretation.” 


Hear them at their best 


To hear Brunswick Records on any pho- 
nograph is a revelation. Hear Godowsky, 
Karle, Chamlee, Rosen and other world- 
noted Brunswick artists. 


But to hear them at their best, hear them on 
a Brunswick. 


This is why 


Due to the exclusive Brunswick Method 
of Reproduction (embodying the Ultona, 
which cushions the path of the needle by 
proper suspension, and the Brunswick 
oval Tone Amplifier of moulded wood) 
perfect rendition of the so-called “diffi- 
cult” tones is achieved—tones beyond the 
scope of the ordinary type of instrument. 


The piano is made to yield in true repro- 
duction. Mighty crescendos of volume 
are conveyed with the same facility as 
sustained notes of mellow quality. And 
even soprano High “C” obtained without 
the slightest “metallic” intrusion, or vibra- 
tion! 

Hence, buying any phonograph without 
at least hearing The Brunswick is a mis- 
take. And those high in the Musical 
World will tell you so. 


Ask your nearest Brunswick dealer for 
a demonstration. Remember The Bruns- 
wick plays all records, and that Brunswick 
records can be played on any phonograph. 
Hear, compare—then judge for yourself. 


NOTE: New Brunswick records are on sale at all Brunswick dealers on the 16th of each month in the 
East, and in Denver and the West on the 20th. Avoid missing much of what is best in music bv hearing them. 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO., Chicago 


Manufacturers—Established 1845 


BRUNSW. 
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Hear these Brunswick 
Super - Feature 
Records 


If your fancy turns to dancing— 
hear Crooning (Fox Trot) and In 
Your Eyes (One Step) by Carl Fen- 
ton’s Orchestra, No. 2104—it has 
the dance lure as only Brunswick's 
Interpretation can inspire. 
But for the seriously beautiful, by 
all means hear Waltz in C Sharp 
Minor, Pianoforte Solo, played by 
Leopold Godowsky, No. 10031. 


Any phonograph can play 
Brunswick Records. 
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EINSTEIN EXPLAINED 


Our great booklet explains Y ~~ language that 
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reading our booklet, y2u too will be able to discuss it intelli- 
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1701C Madison Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 
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Of WILL IRWIN’S book on 


“The Next War” 


Senator BORAH says: 
“Tt is especially important that it 
should be read by the average citi- 
zen.’ Price $1.50 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Sth Ave., N. Y. 
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|Get the Job that Pays Best 


rere are 1400 distinct vocations open to you—362 professions, arts 1 
and sciences; 344 commercial enterprisesand businesses; 700tradesand 
skilled vocations. Find out which you are most interested in, and for which 

you have the greatest natural ability, and get into that line. 


Employers to-day are quicker to engage men and 
women who are really interested in their work, 
because they know such ones accomplish most. 
This reacts to your advantage, for better pay 
goes with better work. Besides, you are not 
merely “holding down a job,” but are enjoying 
your work as you do it. This enables you to forge 
ahead, as the mere “grind” never can. 


The Best Paying Job 


The job you are most interested in and best 
fitted for, pays the best—not only in money, but 
in contentment and advancement. Also, it is 
easier to get; and offers the greatest opportunity 
for rapid development. and permanent success. 

The important thing is to find out, without loss of 
time, what you are best fitted for, both by inclina- 
tion and ability. This is now easy through the 
wonderful new book, “HOW TO CHOOSE THE 
RIGHT VOCATION,” by Holmes W. Merton, 
the eminent Vocational Counselor. 


1400 Vocations Open to You 


This remarkable volume describes the pouptnomente 
of over 1400 vocations. From these detailed descrip- 
tions, you can judge which ones you would be most 
interested in to make your life-work. The author shows 
you how to discover whether or not your present work 
is the right work; how to examine yourself and 


iseminently practical. 





j $e poor Here is concentrated the experience of many years in successfully guiding 
LZ of fren and women in the choice of their life-work. 

woman who wants the right job—to every parent who wants his son or daughter to find the right place in 
his or her life-work—to every employer who wants to know how to pick the right man for every place in 
his business. The Atianta Constitution truly says: “ By following the instructions given by Mr. Merton, 
young men and women may be saved years of wasted effort and disappointment.’ 


Cloth Bound; 312 pages, $1.50 net; postpaid, $1.62 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





analyze your ply. to ascertain just what work you 
are best fitted for; how to bring into play your greatest 
powers and make your work yield the most satisfaction 
and profit. 


Thorough Self-Examination 


In addition, there are 720 self-testing questions. 
When you answer these frankly, you will get a won- 
derfully clear understanding of yourself, your abilities, 
your inclinations, and the prospects offered you by differ- 
ent vocations. 


Help Your Son or Daughter to Choose 
Wisely 

When the great decision must be made as to what 
line of work your boy and girl will enter, don't let 
them make the mistake of choosing the work that is not 
the best work for them, Seenmes — whole future is 
likely to be ruined in conse . This wonderful 
book will render service of inca culable value in showing 
them how to choose their vocation i 4 and insure 
success and satisfaction in their life-wor 


Employers—Get the Right Men 


The executive who knows how to pick the kind 
of workers that will fit potureity into his business, 
will save thousands of dollars that are lost when the 
wrong men are employed and allo to lower the 
efficiency of the staff. This book will help you find 
the right_man for every position in your business. 


It is vitally necessary to every man or 
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On Guard 


O the great army of car owners who 

confidently look to Firestone for econ- 
omy and protection in tires, most miles per 
dollar stands as the guardian of value. 


Twenty years ago it meant “‘intent.’’ The 
Firestone Organization pledged itself to work 
to this high standard. Today there are two 
decades of experience and millions in re- 
sources back of it. 


That iss why good dealers offer you 
Firestones with such sincere endorsement. 
They know that the name these tires carry— 
the signature of the active head of the or- 
ganization which builds them—is the safest 
guarantee of mileage you can ask. 
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Boarding Schools, Colleges, 


De 


Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women 


Literary Digest readers seeking educational advantages for their children will find in this section a selection of 

Vocationdl and Professional Schools, and Summer Schools. From May l4th to 
September 10th we publish a Classified Directory containing the names and addresses of some of the best 
known institutions. Our readers are invited to correspond with the schools which interest them. The School 
rtment continues to serve as it has for many years, parents and schools, without fees or obligation. We 
will gladly answer any inquiry and, if given full information, will make definite recommendation. 










Mount 
Ida 
School 


miles from 
Boston 


Send for New Year Book 





We 









We send students to college on certificate and examination. 
Many girls, however, after leaving 
wish to go to college. But often they desire advanced 
work in a new environment with competent instructors, and 
to select studies best meeting their tastes and interests. 
tt these opportunities. Students take English or Liter- 

ature, but the course otherwise is elective, 
diploma. Graduation from high school not necessary for entrance. 

All the opportunities of Boston in Music, Art and historical associ- 
ations are freely used. Special work in Voice, Piano, Violin, "Cello, 
Harp and Pipe Organ, with eminent Boston masters. 


Outdoor sports. 
own stables); 9 Hole Golf Course on the property; Tennis; both grass 
and dirt courts; Field Sports; Canoeing. 
feet, with Swimming Pool. 

A finely equipped school — nine buildings. 

Domestic Science, Elocution, Costume Design and Home Decoration. 


Junior College Courses. 
_Some rooms with hot and cold water. 
tion is necessary to secure enrolment. 
Special car for Western girls from Chicago September 27 


ee ere eel wome tue 2307 SUMMIT ST., NEWTON, Mass. 









FOR GIRLS 


high school do not 







All subjects count for 













We make a specialty of Horseback Riding (our 






Our Gymiiasium is 45 by 90 










s. Courses in Business Management. 





For 1921-22, early applica- 



















HILLSIDE S3y""%,r"; 
FOR GIRLS 
445 miles from New York. College Preparation. 
Cultural Courses. Organized Athletics. 

MARGARET R. BRENDLINGER, A.B. (Vassar) ;1 
Vina Hunt Francis, A.B. (Smith), Principals 

















*@ssining- School : 
FOR GIRLS 


We offer, with diploma, Academic, Col- 
lege Preparatory, Art, Music, Dramatic, 
Secretarial and Home-making Courses, 
including Horticulture. 

Students may enter regular courses or, with 
ts’ 





* a val, may specialize as desired. In 
autiful Westchester, 30 miles from New York. 
year. i . Address 


Write for Year 
ud 








Maryland College for Women 
Courses: College Preparatory; College; Domestic Science; 
Music; Expression. Advantagee: 10 miles from Baltimore; 
Fireproof Buildings; Strong Faculty; 67 years’ history. 
Catalogue. 

Address Box Q, LUTHERVILLE, MARYLAND 


» YOUNG 
N 











FOR 
WOME 





The Wind-Mill, one of eight charming clubs 
A Junior College for high and preparatory school 
raduates. Advanced academic subjects. Courses in 
Kiusic. Art, Expression and vocational branches. 85- 
acre campus. Gymnasium and pool. Athletic fields. 
Horseback riding. References required. Catalog on 





ae. Box 157, FOREST GLEN, MD. 











: ’ : 3 5 
The Girls’ Latin School }?n4, yea"; , Collegs 
Academic. Thorough preparation for colleges. Faculty 
of college-trained hristian women. Selected students. 
Cultural advanta, due to location. Exceptionally beau- 
iful home. Catalog. Miss Witmort, A.B., Headmistress. 
Baltimore, Maryland, 1223 St. Paul Street. 
$ for Girls. Beautiful location in 
Colonial School National Capital. High School, 
Coll Prep y and Collegi courses. Complete 
Domestic Science and Secretarial departments. Music, Art 
and Expression. Well ordered home and social life. Or- 
anized play and recreation. Physical culture and all ath- 
tics. Eatalo ue. Jesst® TRUMAN, Associate Principal, 
1533 Eighteenth Street, Washington, D. C 








s A Home School for Girls. Twenty- 
Fairmont second year. Large campus in best 
residential section of city. Outdoor life combined with cul- 
tural advantages of National Capital. Two-year courses 
for high school graduates; also college preparatory and 
special courses. ‘or catalogue, address 








« eg - 


KNOX=SCHOOL 


GIRLS» sm 








Mr. and Mrs. ArnTHUR Ramsay, Principals, Washington,D.C. 
° For Girls and Young Women. 
Sullins College New buildings; every room has 
bath attached. Gymnasium, Swimming Pool, Outdoor 
Sports. Standard High School and Junior College Cour-es. 
usic, Art, Expression and Domestic Science. Secre- 
tarial Courses. Students from 40 States. Write for cata- 


logue and views. 
W. E. Martin, Ph.D., President, Box D, Bristol, Va. 


VIRGINIA COLLEGE 


For Young Women 33 Box T, Roanoke, Va. 
One of the Leading Schools in the South. Modern 
buildings. Extensive campus. Located in the Valley 
of Virginia, famed for health and beauty of scenery. 
Elective, tory and College Courses. M . 
Art, Expr . D tic Sci , Athletics, under 
the direction of European and American instructors. 
Students from 32 States. For catalogue, address 
MATTIE P. HARRIS, President. 
Mrs. Gertrupe Harris Boatwricut, Vice-Pres, 

























Sweet Briar College 
FOR WOMEN 


Standard College, A.B. and B.S. degrees. 

Member of Association of Colleges of 
the Southern States; member Association 
of American Colleges. 

Campus of 3,000 acres in the Blue Ridge 
Mountains. Unexcelled climate. Out-of- 
door sports the year round. 

Students received on certificate or by ex- 
amination. Early Enrollment advisable, 
EMILIE WATTS McVEA, A.M., Litt.D., Pres. 
For catalog and views, address the Registrar, Box 13 
Sweet Briar, Virginia 


Hollins College 


FOR WOMEN 


Founded 1842. Standard College Courses for Bachelor of 
Arts and Bachelor of Music degrees. Admission by cer- 
tificate and examination. 290 students. Healthful loca- 
tion in mountains of Va. For catalogue and views address 


MATTY L. COCKE, Presidess., 
lins, Va 
Staunton, 


STUART HALL, Yur: 


Episcopal School for Girls. Seventy-eighth Session. Rich 

in traditions of the past; alive to needs of the present. 

Thorough college preparation. Outdoor sports address 
Mrs. H. N. Hitus, A.B., Box L. 














outhern Seminar 3 














ff 54th Yeur § 
FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 















In Blue Ridge Mountains, race heaith record. N 
College Preparatory. Special for High School 
duates; Expression: Art, Music, Pi C H 
estic Science: Business Person: attention 
to manners, character. : junds. 
Students from every section Rate, Catalog. 


SOUTHERN SEMINARY, Box 989, Buena Vista, Va. \ 








4 bd Trains young women to 
Linden Hall Seminary take a worthy | in 
life. Academic and College Preparatory. Music, Art, Do- 


mestic Science, Business. Post-graduate work. Separate 
ag ge i 


Gymnasium and swimming pool. Catalog. 
EV. F. W. STENGEL, Prin., Box 123, Lititz, Pa. (near Lan- 


caster). Address during July and August—Mt. Gretna, Pa. 


Ogontz School Founded 1850. A school for girls 


occupying an estate on the summit 
of Rydal Hills, 25 


Philadelphi Illustrated 
booklet describing new building mailed on request. 








from P 

Rydal, 
Junior Department. Miss Assy A. SUTHERLAND, Principal, 
Montgomery County, Pennsylvania. 








The Souths New Schoor 


5 for Girls and? 
A jum College Young Wamen 
Sy-the-Sea Oultport Misa, 
Highest scholastic standards 
in classroom and studio. 
Land and water sports. Out- 
door life the whole year. 
Illustrated catalog on request. 
Address 


Box R Gulf-Park, Gulfport, Mississipp: 
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Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women 


LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 


4 College for Women 


Established 1827 
Campus, ideally situated on high eleva- 
tion, covers 114 acres of beauti 
land. Three million dollars in 
and endowment offers cucipeiinn! 
educational advantages. 

Two and four year college courses conferring de- 


sna Special vocational courses in Home 


hw 


DRENAU, 


Colle 
Ulles he 


(onset Vafor' 





For Young Women 


GAINESVILLE, Georgia 
5@ Miles North of Atlanta 


Combines best f of School,Club and Home, 
Standard courses leading to the degrees ot B.A., 
B.O. and Mus.B. Special students in art— 
hk Lold 2 


and 
physical culture. 
Brenau Means Refined Gold 


Faculty of 40 college graduates—student body 
of 500, thirty states repr jan, 
seven fraternities—Home-like atmosphere, dem- 
ocratic spirit, Student Self-G: 














Modern equipment, 96 acres, 32 buildings, 
including up-to-date gymnasium with swim- 
ming pool. Healthful climate in the foothills of 
the Blue Ridge Mountains. 


We invite your inspection. For particulars 
address: 


BRENAU, Box L, Gainesville, Ga. 











vi 
Frances Shimer School §7_Si™, 204. oung 
lege, 4 years Academy. Music, on yn Home 
Economics, Business and Teachers Courses. Certificate 


rivileges. 35 acres. 8 buildings. 69th _— Separate 
Building for ist ‘au 2nd year academic students. Catalog. 


Rev. Wm. P. McKee, Dean, Box 648, Mt. Carroll, Ill. 


MISS HAIRE’S SCHOOL 


The University School for Girls, Chicago. Boarding and Day School 
Fireproof building overlooking Lake Michigan. College 
preparatory and graduate courses. oor sports. Annual 
charges $1,500. Miss ANNA R. HarrE, A.B., Principal, 1106 
Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Illinois. 








Illinois Woman’s Colle 


Accredited by universities. Degrees in Liberal Arts, ye 
Home Economics. Special courses— Secretarial, Physical 
Training, Music, Drawing and ae 8 buildings. Gym- 
nasium, Swimming, Tennis. Catalo: 

BOX C, JACKSONVILLE, ILL. 


} St. Petersburg 
The Aikin Open Air School * FiSsi37 
Residential School for boa Best of instructors. Thorough 
work, normal living. C Grades, High School, Lan- 
guages, Tutoring. ay Work and play in fresh air and 
sunshine. Sleeping porches. ~~ iy Bil received. 
klet. Mrs. 





AUDE A N, Supt. 









Centenary College-Conservatory 


Box F FOR GIRLS Cleveland, Tenn. 
Standard Senter Cotes, 3 Best ad vant: in all branches 
of music, art, expression, home econom: Ph, garelce edu- 
cation and busi _— Swimming pool, all i 

door sports. 
railway facilities. 37th year begins . 20, 1921. Lim- 
ited to 100 boarders. Rates $450.00. Address 

Dr. J. W. MALONE, President, Cleveland, Tenn. 













WARD-BELMONT 


For Ginis and Younco Women 


ESERVATIONS for the 1921-22 ses- 
sion should be made as soon as possible 
to insure entrance. 

Courses covering 4 years penperasory and 2 
ears college work. Strong usic and Art 
epartments. Also Literature, Expression, 

Physical Training, Home Economics and Sec- 

retarial. Outdoor sports and swimming pool. 

Woody Crest is the School peom and Country 

Club. References requi 

Booklets on request. Address 


WARD-BELMONT 
Belmont Heights | Box F, Nashville Tenn. 




















CRESCENT COLLEGE 


| 
Accredited Junior College for Girls. 
In the Heart of the Ozarks. Health- 
ful and healthy. Modern methods 
of hygiene and instruction. Limited. 
Select. 80 girls from 20 states. Ad- 
dress for catalogue and view books, 


CRESCENT COLLEGE, Box L, Eoreke Springs, Ark. 








m:.1.3 fA... ro = ae 
Girls’ Collegiate School 
ADAMS AND HOOVER STREETS 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
Thirtieth year opens September 29th. 


General, College-Preparatory, Advanced 
Courses. Illustrated Catalogue. 


Miss PARSONS & Miss DENNEN, Petnsipate 





Expressi 
ness. Unusual opportunity to 
talents under competent instructors. Supervised 
athletics. Well-equipped gym. Swimming pool. 


ell eee epee Hiee. sy Early application 
advisable. For catalog, 


BOXE ~- ST. 











50 Minutes from St. Louis 






wood- 
equipment 






ion, Journalism, Busi- 
develop musical 


jomics, 








J. L. ROEMER, D. D.., President 
CHARLES, MISSOURI 





Tahhsbiseghie 


A Private High School for Boarding and | Bey od brent Un- 
excelled Ce eng for study, recrea tiog and health in 
_§ climate. Beautiful new buildings. School 
rooms instantly convertible into open 
Gymnasium, basketball, tennis, horee- 
back viding, out-of-door study the 
Special cultural and musical courses. Model fla flat for 
domestic art and science. Thorough college prep- 
aration with full certificate hts to all col 


33rd year opens September 28. For catalogue address 
‘CRETARY, SCHOOL 
5041 West 3rd Street, Los Angeles, California 





ANNA HEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Primary, grammar and high school. Accredited leading col- 
leges West. and East. Outdoor study and school rooms. Gym., 
tennis, basketball, swimming pool, etc. 5 buildings, beautiful 
grounds, 34th year opens Sept. 7. For illus. catalog write 
Miss MARY E. WILSON, Principal, 2544 Channing Way, Berkeley, California 





Boys’ Preparatory _ 





CASCADILLA 


College Preparatory School for Boys 
Thorough preparation for college or business life. In- 
dividual attention. Athletics. Gymnasium. Recrea- 
tion building on Lake Cayuga. Navy outfit for the 
well-known school crew. Military drill. Enrollment 125. 
Healthfully located above Ithaca and Lake Cayuga. 
Summer School specializing in preparation for Univer- 
sity Entrance Examinations. Write for catalogs. 
Tue CASCADILLA SCHOOLS, - Box 118, - Ithaca, N.Y. 


Offers a thorough physical, 
Mercersburg Academy mental and moral training 
for college or business. Under Christian masters from the 
great universities. Located in the Cumberland Valley, one 
of the most picturesque spots of America. New gymnasium. 
Equipment modern. Write for catalog. Address Box 103. 


William hen Irvine, LL.D., Headmaster, Meresrsbere, Pa. 


F rankdin and Marshall Academy 


Prepares boys for all Colleges and Technical Schools. 
Complete Modern uipment and good Physical Training 
Department. OldSestablished school on basis allowing 
moderate terms. Catalogue on request. ress 

E. M. Hartman, Principal, Box 407, Lancaster, Pa. 


INDIANAPOLIS 
BOYS PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


Upper School of Five Forms giving thorough train- 
ing for all colleges. 

Lower School covering work corresponding to 
Grades 5, 6, 7, 8. 

Accommodations for a limited number of boarding 
pupils. Catalogue on request. 
CENTRAL AVENUE AT 15th STREET, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

















THE STONE SCHOOL 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, Box S New York 
FIFTY-FIFTH_YE 
A School in the Heart of the. ‘Open Country 
Separate Lower School for Boys 9 to 12. 
LOCATION: 50 miles from New York, 5 miles from 
West Point, on a spur Storm King Mountain, 900 
feet above sea level. Healthful, invigorating, un- 
usually adapted to a sane ai simple out-of-door life. 
ORK: Preparation for College or Business — 
recent graduates in 12 leading colleges. ch 
studied physically and mentally to increase individual 
efficiency. Small Classes: a teacher for every 8 boys. 
ATHLETICS: Two fields with excellent facilities 
for all sports, water supervision; hiking, woods life, 
swimming 
You are invited to come and see for 
yourself. Catalog sent on application 
ALVAN E. DUERR, Headmaster 














[RVING 


SCHOOL for Boys ™ yn yn" 


25 miles from N. Y., in the beautiful, historic “Irving” 

counter. 85th year. 30 years under present Headmas- 

ter. xtensive grounds. Modern and complete equi 

ment. srecates for all colleges and technical sch 

Athletic Field. Swimming Pool. New Gymnasium. Address 
J. M. _FURMAN, A.M A.M., + Headmaster, Box 905 








- aswonn, Woodstock. (x hour from Chicago) 
Todd Seminary for Boys 120°jef sbove the 


clusively for younene boys (7 to 16). Rigne A, yh 





radeship between 
Vinthone pe personal babe ha 
Summer Camp, Onekama, . NOBLE HILL, 
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Boys’ Preparatory 








activities in 26 colleges. 


@ Acre Campus. 


for boys under 14. Summer Session July 








PEDDIE 


An Endowed School for Boys 
Moulder of Men at gal Tomorrow’s Work 


Peddie considers her work done only when the 
boy is Bn and rightly educated. Her grad- 
uates are now leading in_ scholarship and student 
Emphasis placed on proper 
development of body as support for healthy mind. 

thorough 


_ e 
organ, eyes, ears, nose, throat, heart, lungs, 
is the basis for development of each boy. 
Reports mailed to 


All athletic sports, swimming pool, 
of faculty picked for chatactss. thorough knowledge and pe rea of boys. 


ROGER W. SWETLAND. LL.D., Headmaster, 





gymnasium. Splendid moral influence 
wer school 


For booklets address 
Box 7P, Hightstown, N. J. 


ll to Sept. 2. 











Princeton Preparatory School 


College preparatory school for boys. Rapid poapeen Limited 
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number of pupils and freedom from rigid clas: ion 
Excellent equipment aut facilities. Special athentions given 
to athletics and moral welfare. 47th year. 


J. B. FINE, Headmaster, Princeton, New Jersey. 


“Blan 
Cicademy 








Clinton 
Hall 





Recitation Building 
The Blair spirit is an inspiration to — real boy 


to profit by unusual advantages. Blair boys join with 
the Headmaster and Faculty in maintaining the high 
standard of oeeeaiee and morality, true democracy, 
perso: 





Lower School for | boys eleven to fourteen years. 
The catalogue helps, but a visit is better. 
JOHN C. SHARPE, LL.D., Headmaster 
Box W Blairstown, N. J. 








College Preparatory, 
Shattuck School Military, Episcopal 
FARIBAULT, MINN. Application should be made weil in ad- 
55th Year vance to enter when 14 or 15 yrs. of age 


‘>. Conalorngitien! View: Book. om Request. 
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MANLIUS 


For 27 years, ranked as an“ Honor School” 
by the U. S. Government 


7 John's School, the hills, 

miles from Syracuse. Complete equipment. 
Essentially a = prep. school with military regime 
ior habits ine, orderliness and promptness. 
Business prep. cone, Well-ordered athletics. Junior 
School and Summer Camp. For 33 years managed by 


General WILLIAM VERBECK, President, Box 107, Manlius, N. Y. 

















Manlius, among 











Randolph -Macon Academy 


410, Front Royal, Va. 









A School for Boys with Military Training 
A_ branch of the Randolph-Macon System. Liberal 
ifts make unusual atventeuee Bossible. $200,000 
Tctemane. Prepares for ollege or Scientific 
-hools. Gymnasium, ead culture and outdoor 
sports. $450. 30th session opens September 20th, 1921. 
For catalog 2 address 
CHARLES L. MELTON, A.M., Principal 


















a Military Academy heyy beg 


and home school for boys in healthful Piedmont section of 


Virginia. Unit of Reserve Officers Training Corps. New 
buildings and comes gymnasium. Full commercial 
courses. Tuition $525. For catalogue address 

__ Con. E. S. Licon, President, Box | B, Blackstone, Va. Va. 





FISHBURNE MILITARY SCHOOL 


. Waynesboro, Virginia 
42nd year. New $100,000 fireproof building. A 
modern high-standard school located in the Blue 
Ridge Mountains. Small classes of not more than 10 
cadets to each teacher secure individual attention for 









every boy. Prepares for universities and business life. 
Rate $600. Catalogue. Annual Spring encampment, 
Major Morgan H. Hudgins =e. Ss ¢ 

Principal, Box 404 War Dept. 








ST. JOHN’S SCHOOL 


For rmanly Boys. Thorough preparation for a- and 

High academic work. Individual 
instruction, nell — Physical pa, and Ath- 
letics. Military Trai ymnasium and Drill Hall. 
Swimming Pool. Athletic Field. unior Hall, a separate 
school for boys under thirteen. Wrile for catalog. 


WILLIAM a RANNSY, A.M., Principal 
d N. ¥. 

















ROOSEVELT 


Military 


Academy 


vigorous ideals and robust American- 
ism of Theodore Roosevelt. Strong outdoor life; 
gressive curriculum. Fits boys for leadership. Unusual advisory 
board. Twenty-three acres. Athletic field. Modern, sunny build- 
ings. Gymnasium; swimming pool. Study hall. Academic Term 
commences September 21. Write to JOHN L. CARRINGTON, 
Headmaster, forcatalog. WEST ENGLEWOOD,N. J. 











fis Ky Ideal Home School for Manly Boys 
625 Boys from 47 States last sessi 
Largest Private Academy in the Ee East. 
Boys from 13 to 20 —_ old pre- 
pared for the Universi: Govern- 
\ ment is or Poste. 

\ 1,600 feet above sea-level; pure, 
dry, bracing mountain air of 
the famous Shenandoah Val- 
} ley. Pure mineral spring waters. 

Military ns qeusone obe- 
ience, health and manly car- 
riage. ie, ‘aoe lawns, gym- 
nasium, swimming pool and ath- 
letic park. Daily drills. Boysfrom 
homes of refinement only desired. 

Personal, individual instruction by 

our tutorial system. Academy sixty 

years old. Bou 5,000 berrecks. full equipment, absolutely 
fireproof. s, $600. Illustrated cai free. Address 
Cal. Thos. H. Raseell’ BS. Pres. Bor D, Stamton, Kable Station, Va. 






























Military Schools and Colleges 


Marion 
Institute 


The ARMY and NAVY COLLEGE 


Designated Honor School 
1920 by War Dept. 


One of the most distinctive 
schools in America 
Superb equipment. 80-acre 
campus. Patronage from every 
state and territory of the Union 
and from foreign countries, 
Ideally located in the Appalachian foothills in the 
isothermal belt which the Government found 
most satisfactory for training soldiers. Complete 
preparatory and college courses. Unlimited 
private tutoring without extra charge. Junior 
and Senior R.O.T.C. Complete equipment for 
military training. . Tactical staff from the Army 

and U.S. Naval Academy. 


Army and Navy Department 
Coaching courses for entrance examinations to 
Annapolis and West Point; College Courses cover- 
ing the most difficult parts of the first year’s work 
in the Academy toinsure success and high rank. 
These courses have the unqualified indorsement 
of the Navy Dept. and of the Adjutant-General. 
Special Courses for com petitive examinations for 
ees to Annapolis and West Point and 

Cadetships in the Coast Guard Academy. In 1919, 
1920, 1921, Marion men won appointments in every 
competitive examination they stood, and re- 
peatedly made 100% of successes on entrance ex- 
aminations to Annapolis and West Point. Rates 
moderate. For catalog and information, address 


Col. W. L. MURFEE, Pres., Box B, Marion, Ala. 

































Gulf Coast 


me AAVALACA DEM Y 
ano NAVAL. 

This beautiful new Ad ministration Build- 
ing is proof of Gulf Coast leadership. No- 
whereelsedo students find such opportunities 
for study, athletics and water sports. / 
teacher for every 20 boys. Military and 
naval training under U. S. Gov't officers. 
One parent writes: “I send you my boy for 
two reasons: One is the four boys you took 
from this city; the other is the boy you 
didn't take." 

Separate Junior Department for boys 8 to 15. 
Send fof illustrated catalogue of outdoor 
and schoo! life. It wili elp you decide. 


GULF COAST MILITARY ACADEMY, R-5, Gulfport, Miss. 





























BAILEY MILITARY 


INSTITUTE 


In Piedmont Section of South Carolina; mild climate. 
$250,000 equipment; 20-acre campus. 350 cadets in small 
classes; strong moral atmosphere. Swimming pool; all 
inter-scholastic athletics. Prepares for college or business. 
Board and tuition $450. 30 years under present manage- 
ment. For handsomely illustrated catalog, address 


The Headmaster, BAILEY MILITARY INSTITUTE, 








BORDENTOWN MILITARY INSTITUTE 
Thorough pr paration for college or business. Efficient 
faculty, smali classes, individual attention. Boys taught 
how to study. Military training. Supervised athletics. 
Thirty- mae me year. For catalogue, address 

Col . Lanpon, Principal and Commandant, 


Drawer ‘e- a Bordentown-on-the- Delaware, New Jersey. 











physical development. 
Classical, 







Best Equipped Private Boys’ School in South 

A man-making school where boys from 26 states and many foreign coun- 
tries are given the most complete training toward moral, intellectual and 
Military Department under U. 
linguistic, scientific and commercial courses. Eleven buildings. 








Faculty of university-trained experts, who give personal, sympathetic |. Fe. 
attention day and night. Certificate admits to leading universities, West 
Conte and A lis. For d ly illustrated catalogue, address ore Tt em 


Castle Heights, Box 100, Lebanon, Tennessee. Col. C. M. Mathis, Pres. 










overnment. 




























iidings Students ‘om 26 
equipment Slocdl'at eit States - Year 
a million. Nationally 

ized as one of t aaiitece Schools. 


country’s 
ins for college or for business life. 8. Army Officer 
tailed. Unusual facilities for all athietics. Annual Camp, 
Write for catalog. Give age of 


COLUMBIA MILITARY ACADEMY, Box D, Columbia, T. 
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Co-Educational 












Barracks “A”, one of 
Sour fireproof barracks 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


SCHOOL where scholastic attainment is the goal. 
A Boys thoroughly prepared for col technic: 

schools and for business. For over forty "years this 
school has used the values of military training and 
supervised athletics in contributing to academic work 
of highest grade. eserve Officers’ Traini Corps, 
Designated an “Honor School” 












Annual! enrollment continuous]; Heat for 17 years has ex- 
ceeded our capacity. Earl anpP 74 - entrance in 
September is necessary. Alton, Illinois. 
COL. GEORGE D. PATON 
OR RALPH L. JACKSON, 


















MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


in its ability to bring 


out the best inevery boy. Culver 
demands much but gives much in 
return. A preparatory school of 
great traditions and ideals. 


For catalogue address 
THE EXECUTIVE OFFICE, Culver, indiana 
Nee 
Mi INSTITUTE I 
ntan DAY TON, OI O x. ofeen tir town. 


NORTHWESTERN 


MILITARY 
AND NAVAL 
ACADEMY 


70 Miles 
from Chicago 


College preparato: 
Every improvement a 
sanitation, reproot, Af 

lighting. Me pe - A fixed price covers board, tuition, 
uniforms and all necessary expense including ket 
money. Limit, 200. Early registration necessary. i 
og f--— Summer School and Naval Camp. 


cou F a. P. “DAVIDSON. Supt. Lake Geneva, Wis. 














































EPISCOPAL THE AMERICAN RUGBY 


is a school where “‘All the cravings of a real boy are satis- 
fied.”" Thorough scholastic work goes hand in hand with 
military life and athletic sports. pe ag signalling 
wireless, football, baseball, rowing basketball, etc. 
Graduates enter leading Geccinnones covttene. Siz 
summer tutoring school. For catalog address 

ST. JOHN'S MILITARY ACADEMY 











MILITARY 
ACADEMY 
Lexington, Missouri 
43 Miles from Kansas City 


A high grade Preparatory School for 
boys of good character. Accredited by 





colleges. Men teachers who under- 
stand the viewpoint of the boy and 
lead rather than drive. ym- 


mi ‘ool. 

‘ennis Courts. Three Athictic Fields. 
Separate Lower Schoo! ers ex- 
ceptional —_~ = for younger boys. 


For ca’ 
COL. S. SELLERS, Supt. 
187 Washington Ave., Lexington, Mo. 


San Diego Army and Navy Academy 

reparatory. Offers best_in academic and military 
gy fe accredited. Christian character training 
emphasized. Lah ——S. Outdoor entire year. Lo- 
outeh aeet ocnan. rangraew EF Ist. 


¥ ’ eo 














College p 
lnstrection 
















Founded 1831. 
endowment. 


W. HAMLIN, Principal 


GRAND RIVER INSTITUTE 


Strictly high-grade, co-educational preparatory school. 
New dormitories and gymnasium. Strong departments in Music 


Exceptional cptpnent made possible by 
an ratory. Rates $400.00. 
Box 17, Austink Ohio 











: 1 
Starkey Seminary Boa Lael 


re rooms > ene 
MARTYN SUMMERBELL, 
Box 437, , Lakemont, N. Y. 


LAKE FOREST FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


Courses in Business Administration 
COLLEGE 
___ LAKE FOREST, ILLINOIS __ 











For Years We Have Been Privileged 


to enroll many of the sons and daughters of our sub- 
scribers in the leading schools of the country; a service 
which we conscientiously performed without obligation 
to either school or parent. The Literary Digest 














ucational school 
Wyoming Seminary ~ Ny boys , iw get 
a vision. College M 
Oratory and a Arts and Science. Military training” 
} hn al Athletic Field. 77th year. Eadow 


L. L. SPRAGUE, D.D., President, angeren, Pa. 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Regular college courses leading to the degree of A.B. 
College degree fulfilling pedagogical requirements for 
teachers of high schools. 

Chemistry courses leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Chemistry. 

Medical Preparatory course, two years. Includes Organic 
Chemistry. 


RUSSELL H. CONWELL, President, Phiedeiphin, Pa. 














Vocational and Professional 











LB 


usiness/ 


lwo-Year £ Course (Gillege Grade) | 


\dministration 





BVRDETT COLLEGE 


Largest Institution of its Kind in the World 








| Send Ser Special Cotaton to. L. Lindabery, , Sec., 18 Boylston St., Boston 11, Mass. 








POWER LAUNDRY COURSE 


Fratas | for laundry manage ment by cooperative method. 
Time divided Retween che class room and actual work (for 
wages) in plants. Courses offered—Industrial phecheasces 
ustrial Electrical Engineering, 
Laundry Cooperative Course, Architecture, Lithography. 
For complete information address 


OHIO MECHANICS INSTITUTE, Dept. A, CINCINNATI 

































Teachers’ Course; Lyceum 
Course; Dramatic Course and 
General Culture Course. Grad- 
atte eligible to teach in 

- Y. State Public Schools. 
and Auditorium. 
For catalogue address 


THE REGISTRAR 
105 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 
19th 





Fathore ! 


Before your son enters business, a 
fessionor any other life work, have him 

spend a year at the BABSON 
IN Men who are destined 
to inherit property or responsibili 
select this institution. For detail 
catalogue, address 

Sidney A. Linnekin, General Manager 


BABSON INSTITUTE 


132 _132 Washington Street Wellesley Hills, 


Chattanooga C ollege of Law. 
Two and three years’ courses, 
Degree LL. B. Prepares for prac- 
tice in all courts. An institution 

of recognized standin Classes $0 ar- 

ranged that Students lay Earn Living 

Strong faculty. School o ages Sept. 21, 

1921. Write for illustrat talogue. 


CHATTANOOGA COLLEGE OF LAW 
Chattanoo ry 

















Cumnock School of Expression 


College courses in literature, art, languages, journalism, 

story telling, dramatic expression. Academy and LS 

School. Music. Resident students over fourteen. Catal 

He.ten A. Brooks, A.M., Director, Box 400, , Cumnock 
Hall, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Military Schools and Colleges _ 


WEST TEXAS MILITARY ACADEMY 











ga 83 Tennessee 
of Cumberland 


LAW SCHOOL ™ tniversics 


A One Year Course covering the entire field of American 
Law. Daily Lessons assigned from the Standard text- 
books of the profession. Not a lecture school. Moot 
Court twice a week. More than four thousand alumni, 
representatives of whom have reached the Supreme Court 
of the United States, the pope and inferior courts of 
many of the states, and ha me Governors, Senators 
and Repessantatires in Congress. Seventy-fifth year be- 
inning seco Wednesday in Suseeuhe. 1921. For 
atalogue address: Law School, Box 22, Lebanon, Tenn. 








jester Unit “ R.O.T.C. Affiliated. Uniform E 
rnished by U.S. Government to all boys 14 years old and 
over. Ten-acre ‘athletic field ; ey od swimming pool; gymna- 

sium. Schedule is so planned that boy may enjoy outdoor Mil- 
itary Drill with competent academic instruction. Illus. 
bulletin. Address J. Tom Williams, Supt., San Antonio, Texas, 












=z Send the Boy South to School | 
es Higt we classification AAA Dept.; Col 

Ly letailed ; both Cavalry ond Avéinory 

} . Standard literary courses 

A th je through Junior College. 

' 


my) Rist. 


.) 

















PERRY, Ph.D., 


IT Texas Military Cellage Gex® 













ORTHWESTER 
UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF SPEECH 

Oldest and Largest 


University Professional 
School of Its Kind 





Courses in Expression, Dramatics, 
Public Address, Debate, Story Telling, etc., lead- 
ing to diploma or degree. or catalog address 





RALPH DENNIS 
Box 208, Annie May Swift Hall, Evanston, Ill. 
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Backward Children 





Bush Conservatory 


(en = © & Gr. C1 8 
An Institution of National Prominence 


ding to Certificate, Diploma and Degrees 





EXPRESSION FI S(C 


Unsurpassed 


faculty of more 
renowned artists. Special courses for 
teachers and soloists leading to the 


Only 


Pall term begins Sept.12. Dormit 
pb, me 
C-D.JONES, Resistrar. | 839 North Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 





LANGUAGES 
DANCING 


than 80 instructors, including man 


world 

Free Master School 
tn Cetcone maintaining extensive Student 
with exclusive use of buildings 

advan 


For illust 
SS = wh 

















54th Year Incorporated 








Noted among American Schoo!s of Music. 
faculty and equipment. 
Departments. 
and repertoire work, 
Composition; 
Opera, School of Expression, Languages, Literature, Public 


i Bar 


MISS BERTHA BAUR, Highland Ave. and Oak St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Unsurpassed in 
Preparatory, Normal and Artist 
Exceptional advantages for post-graduate 
advanced study in Theory and 
Orchestral Training, Complete School of 
School Music and Drawing. Engagements for 
Graduates. Attractively appointed residence 
buildings. Master Violin Class under Eugene 
For catalogue address, 








—Ithaca Conservatory of Musie— 


Special advantages in concert work. All instru- 
ments, vocal, dramatic art, languages. Graduates 
filling highest places. Master courses with world 
famous artists in all departments. Concert hall 
and a Resident and day students. 


School y opens September 22nd. For catalog 
and patteuians eae addres: 
THE REGISTRAR, 5 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 














The Ithaca Academy of Public School Music 
Aare. with the Ithaca Conservatory of - Fall 
term tember roth. Course Senet by N. Y. 

State ~y of Instruction, includes ba nd orchestra in- 
een. theoretical classes and private instruction in voice 
and pia Co-educational. Dormitories. For catalogue, 
odabees THE REGISTRAR, 305 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 





ITHACA SCHOOL of 
Physical Education 


Dr. Albert H. Sharpe, Director 


Rigpest Cs Coursefor men 
and wo: two years. 
pe ery eligible to 
teach in New York State 
Public Schools 

Athletic Coaching 
Course—one yt. Under Dr. Shar; 
and “Jack” Moakley, Head Son 
of 1920 American Olympic Team, 
Special courses to suit individual 
needs. Dormitories. Fall Term 
opens Sept. 19. For catalog address 


REGISTRAR, 205 DeWitt Park, ITHACA, 









N. ¥. 











PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


bab year course Jeading to well paid positions in schools, 
y centres, ¢ etc. Free graduate 

rr bureau. Strong daeniter. Swimming pool, gymna- 

siums, tennis, dancing auditorium. Write for catalog. 


AMERICAN PHYSICAL 

COLLEGE 2 EDUCATION 
Accredited Coeducational 

4200 Grand Boulevard, Chicago 


Normal School of Physical Education 


training; 3 year course; superb 
pn nay a and indoor g 
athletic fields, etc.; games, esthetic and folk danc- 
ng, pageantry. Girl Scout courses. w tuition, pleasant 
environment. Fall term opens in ny 
Write for Illustrated Ca 
Box E, BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


COLLEGE oF DENTISTRY 


University of Ilivois 
Located in the Heari of 


oO 
‘hicago'’s Hospital District 
Co-educational. Four year course leads to degree of Doctor 
Dental Surgery. Fay im accredited col ge a. 
= two years recognized college, deg 
ay be ained. For “catalog write College of eats 
Box. 41, 1838 West Harrison Street, Chicago, Ill. 





Address Dept. D-7, 























Theological 





. men with training are in de- 
ectrica mand. For more than a quarter 

of a century, this school has 

been training men of ambition and limited time, for the 
electrical industries. _Conden course in Electrical 


bles grad- 
Engineering * 


mepes | to se- 
ood 

Theoretical and Practical Elec- 

tricity. Mathematics, Steam and Gas Engines and Mechani- 
cal Drawing. Students construct dynamos, install wiring 
and test electrical machinery. Course with diploma complete 


In One Year 


Over 3000 men trained. Thoroughly 
equipped fireproof dormitories, dining 
ali, laboratories, shops. Free catalog. 
29th year opens Sept. 28, 1921. 
BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
Secgtehems Ave., Wastington, | DB. c 


8° Mining Satin 


A great profession not overcrowded. The ' 
Michigan College of Mines (est. 1886), located in the 
heart of one of the greatest copper mining districts 
of the world, offers a unique combination of the- 
oretical instruction with practical experience in a 
four year course which can be completed in three 
calendar years. Its breadth affords foundation 
for expert specialization in that field of engineering 
which most appeals to the :tudent. Great mines, 
mills, smelters, electrolytic and power plants are 
practically a part of the college equipment and 
constitute a factor of enormous value in the course 
of instruction. Managers of large operations regu- 
larly lecture to classes. Region affords unusual 
opportunities for geological study. Nine buildings. 
Advanced Methods. Vigorous Athletics, Bowling, 
Billiards, Tobogganing. *‘M.C.M. Men MakeGood.” 

For descriptive book address 266 College Ave., 
Houghton, Mich. 


positions and promotions. 


College 


Michigan “:* Mines 














Tri-State College of Engineering 
10 “D" Street, Angola, Ind. 

Make you a Civil, Moshenical, Electrical or Chemical 

Engineer in two years, eeks eac’ No entrance ex- 

amination. High School Diploma not require d. Compact 

courses made up of essentials only. Expenses low. 





A Home School for 


Subnormal Children 


THE BANCROFT SCHOOL 


One of the oldest and best schools of its kind in 
existence. A winter and a summer home. Equipment 
unexcelled. For information address 

Box 133, Haddonfield, N. J. 
E. A. FARRINGTON, M.D. Junzia COULSON | Coutson CooLey 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR KINDERGARTNERS, FROEBEL FROEBEL LEAGUE 


2-year normal course. Special and graduate courses. Model 

kindergarten and primary department. Mission kinder- 
gartens for practice teaching. Students’ Residence. Mothers’ 
and Nurses’ courses. Mrs. MARIon B. B. LANGZETTEL, 
Director, Box K, 112 | East 71st Staesr, NEw Yorx. 


School for Exceptional Children 


Every facility in a beautiful suburban home for the education 
of children unable t» attend public or private schools, 
Domestic Science. 14 miles from Philadelphia. Booklet. 

MOLLIE A. WOODS, Prin., Box 160, Roslyn, Pa. 


Stewart Home Training School 
FOR BACKWARD CHILDREN 

A Private Home and School on a beautiful Country Estate 

of 500 acres in the famous Blue Grass Region of Kentucky. 

s' ~~ fT ‘ottage Plan. Write for Illustrative Catalog. 

- Joun P. _Srewaar, Box C, FRANKFORT, KENTUCKY. 





Miss Compton’ s School for GIRLS 


from 8 to 16 years of age, who are unable to endure the 
strain and emeees = Public ~ _— Number limited 
to Ten. tablished 19 


FADSTY A. COMPTON, Pind 3809 Fad Av, SLs, Me 


*& or - Stammer rers 


DO YOU STAMMER?) 


Sane Methods based on many successful years’ experi- 
ence and scientific research, for the correction of all 
Speech Defects employed in the Speech Clinics at the 
Ithaca Conservatory of Music under the direction of 
DR. FREDERICK MARTIN 
(himself once a confirmed stammerer ) 

Director of Speech Improvement, Board of Education, 
New York City; Director Speech Clinic College of City 
of New York; Lecturer—Post Graduate Medical Col- 
lege, New York City. 

Normal Courses for Teachers of Speech Improve- 
ment. Dormitories and complete equipment. Address 


MARTIN INSTITUTE FOR SPEECH CORRECTION 
405 DeWITT PARK, Ithaca, N. Y. 


FOR 54 YEARS we have successfully corrected 
stammering by our simple and natural method. 
Individual instruction only. Samuel S. Robbins, 
Director. BOSTON STAMMERERS’ INST., 
246 —, — Boston, Mass. 














a 








STAMMERING 


Complete and permanent cure effected at Bogue Institute. 
An institution with national patronage, for stammerers only. 
Founded 1901. Scientific treatment combines training of brain 
with speech organs. Strongly Endorsed by Medical Profession. 
28&-page cloth bound book, with full particulars, mailed 
free to all stammerers. Address BENJAMIN N. BOGUE, President, 
4860 Bogue Building, 1147 N. Llinois Street, Indianapelis, Indians 


STAMMER 


If you stammer attend no gommering school till you get my 
large FREE bookentitled“STAMMERING, ItsOriginand the 
Advanced Natural Method of Cure.” Ask for special tuition 
rate and a FREE copy of “‘The Natural Speech Magazine., 

Largest and best school for stammerers in the world. Write today. 
The North-Western School. 2319Grand Ave.,Milwaukee, Wis. 











Colorado Schools o/Mines 


(Est. 1674) 





Study Mining Engineering 


at the oldest mining college in the United States; 

located in heart of nation's greatest mining districts, 

where practically every ore is mined and smelted; 

tuition 1; students in demand. 

Four-year courses in metal mining, chemical engineering, 

metallurgy and mining geology. Ask for catalog, free 
Autumn Term begins September 5, 1921 


Registrar,Box L, School of Mines,Golden,Colorado 

















— Gordon — 


Theological, Missionary, Religious- 
Educational College and Graduate 


aaeoten natfonal ea 


pn or Org gious k, self- 
Catalog Ne Nathan R. Wood. Pres. 
and Boston, 














Special 
SCHOOL FOR EXCEPTIONAL GIRLS 


of < 

pecialist's orvices. bot peivete service. Individual in- 

to attain full normalcy 

in ia cack girl. MAR 1 He GROSZMANN, 600 Dar- 
Avenue, Plainfield. N. J. 








@ There are many factors which 


have established The Literary 
Digest’s worth to the resident 
school advertiser. 


@ First among these and basic in its 
bearing upon school publicity, is the great 
intelligent public, comprising over a mil- 
lion Literary Digest readers. 

@ In all the world no greater assemblage 
of high selective value for the enrolment 
of students in Private Schools can be found. 

@ Special school issues remaining for 
1921 are August 6th and September 3d. 
Weekly School Directory Service, July 9th 
to September 10th. 


Forms close for August 6th issue 
July 20, 1921 


The]iterary Digest 
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Watch Your 
English! 


Avoid embarrassment and humiliation. 
you are speaking and writing correct Euglish, 
Shakespeare said, * Mend your speech lest it may 
mar your fortune.” Your personal and business 
affairs suffer from even occasional errors. Refresh 
your mind with correct English forms. You can 
do so easily by using these 


Five Big Little 
Wonder Books 


ata Bargain Price 


In their 270 pages you get thousands of important 
bits of information. ‘hey give you the right and 
wrong usages of words and phrases in common use, 
No need to struggle through pages of grammatical 
rules. These five big little books give you the 
facts briefly, concisely, and to the point, with all 
the authority of Funk & Wagnallis New Standard 
Dictionary behind them. They are gold mines of 
information! Read our descriptions of them—get 
an idea of their every-day value to you. 

MEND YOUR SPEECH. 1,000 hints on the correct 
usage of many words and idioms most commonly 
misused. Brimful of valuable information! 


R SAY. Gives correct pronunciation of fre- 

quently mispronounced words, and corrects errors in 
using words and phrases. Packed with important 
and highly useful facts. 
FAULTY DICTION. Clearly explains puzzling word 
usages, and gives concisely, so you can easily apply 
them, the reasons for their correct use. Invaluable 
information on the use of correct English. 


WHO? WHERE? WHEN? WHAT? 20.000 facts 
on makers of History, Art, Literature, Science, and 
Religion. Gives you dates of birth and death 
(wherever authentic information is available) of 
Ancient, Medieval, and M odern Celebrities; dates of 
Battles; names from Mythology; names of Char- 
acters in Famous Writings, and other bits of valu- 
able information. 
FOREIGN PHRASES IN DAILY USE. A reliable 
guide to popular and classic terms in French, Italian, 
£ atin, Spanish, Greek, and German, with explana- 
tions of their meanings in English. Indispensable! 
In the home, the office, the study —for all who 
write or speak—these books are of highest perma- 
nent value. If you act quickly you can get them 


™ Save Nearly 25% 


These five big little wonder books, strongly 
bound in cloth and printed in clear type on durable 
paper, are yours for a limited time for only $1.39 
instead of $1.83 sae. the regular price—a sav- 
ing of nearly 25% 


Send No Money! 


Just fill in and return the coupon. We will send 
the books to you by mail, you pay the postman 
only $1.39, and the books. are yours. No extras— 
no collection fees. You pay $1.39 and that is all! 
Satisfaction “a or money refunded. 
Send the coupon NOV 


SEND-NO-MONEY COUPON 


Funk & WAGNALLS COMPANY, D 7-2-21 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
GENTLEMEN: Send =e your five volumes entitled 

etter Say; Fauity Dic- 
When’ What?; and Foreign 
ses in Daily Use. I'll give the postman 
ti 39 on delivery, this to be in full payment. 
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There Lies Your Opportunity 


knowledge of correct principles and 
modern methods. 


In thousands of those city offices— 
in factories and mills, with railroad 
and steamship lines—in every class of 
business everywhere—there is always 
a high salaried job for the trained 
executive or the man who has made 
himself proficient in departmental 
management or administration. 


Make yourself a specialized busi- 
ness expert and you can pick your 
own job—steép quickly far up the line. 


Capitalize Your Brains 


Making your brains worth money 
in business is equivalent to having a 
large cash capital safely invested. A 
$5,000 salary is equivalent to 5% on 
an investment of $100,000. Higher 
salaries represent a corresponding in- 
crease in your brain capitalization. 
LaSalle training has already made 
brain capitalists of thousands of men 
who once were holding small pay jobs. 

It advanced a freight checker at 
Seattle to the position of General 
Freight and Passenger Agent. It 
lifted one man from a bookkeeper’s 
stool at $18 a week to a general aud- 
itor’s desk and $7500a year. It made 
a small town railroad employee a suc- 
cessful lawyer. It raised a clerk to 
an officership in his company. It has 
done simnar things for thousands of 
other ambitious men. 

Practically every large commercial 
corporation and railroad company in 
the United States has LaSalle trained 
men in responsible positions. As 
many as 50 to 2,000 are to be found 
in each of such organizations as 
Standard Oil Co., Ford Motor Co., 
U. S. Steel Corporation, Swift & Co., 
Pennsylvania System, International 
Harvester Co., Armour & Co., Balti- 
more & Ohio R. R. 


Employers have come to realize 
that LaSalle training makes seasoned, 
efficient men—the kind of men who 
can make decisions based on accurate 


LaSalle Experts Will Train 
You By Mail 


You can get LaSalle training while you 
hold your present job. A few hours a week 
of your outside time put in under the direc- 
tion of our LaSalle experts will give you the 
thoro, practical knowledge which commands 
the higher salaries. You will be trained to 
know your business “from cellar to roof.” 


LaSalle will give you this specialized train- 
ing by its famous Problem Method by which 
you solve the very problems you would meet 
if you were already holding an executive job. 
You master basic principles, learn the best 
methods of business practice and quickly 
become familiar with the duties of the man 
who must manage others. Your course com- 
pleted, you are ready to take your place 
among men of long experience. 


Enrolled with LaSalle, you not only get 
the benefit of thoro instruction from experts, 
but you are entitled to the use of our con- 
sulting service, which brings free advice 
from our staff on any business problem 
whenever you need such assistance. 


Which Training Do You Want? 


Mark with X in the coupon the course 
which interests you and we will send cata- 
logs and full information about fees, terms, 
etc.; also our famous book, “Ten Years’ 
Promotion in One,’’ which has started more 
than 270,000 ambitious men on the road 
to success. Make this a day of action by 
sending the coupon now. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
The Largest B: Training I in the World 
Dept.752-R Chicago, Illinois 
Please send me catalog and full information re- 
garding the course and service I have marked with 
an X below. Also acopy of your book,’"Ten Years’ 

Promotion in One " all without obligation to me. 
Higher Accountancy, OTraffic Management 
Business Management. —Foreign & Domestic 
Law—DegreeofLL.B. 0 Industrial Manage- 
Business Letter Writing. ment Efficiency 
Banking and Finance [0 Commercial Law 
personnel gad Em- t G Business English 
ployment anagemen > “ 
DO Etfective Speaking 
) 

0 Modern Foremanshit G Expert Bookkeeping 


0 Coaching forC. P. A. & . ook kee pi 
Institute Examinations O Commercial Spanish 





oooo00 








Name 





Present Position 





Address. 








LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 
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Dont miss the 
“big thing” 


> koe buy clothes to wear; 


but you cant see “wear” 
when you buy The style 
may look attractive; the 
price tempting; but neither 
means anything unless the 
wear is there 


You know it’s there in 
our clothes We guarantee 
satisfaction or money back 


Hart Schaffner @ Marx |} 
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WHAT THE ANGLO-JAPANESE ALLIANCE MEANS TO US 


founded on the alliance between England and Japan, 
one to the east and the other to the west, with the British 
colonies surrounding us in a menacing circle. The alliance is 
“for defense of England’s possessions’’ in the East, declares 
Mr. Hearst’s New York American, while ‘‘in the West—as 


‘sk WAR-SCARES of recent months have been largely 


York Evening Post, we read: ‘‘The new Anglo-Japanese Alliance 
to be framed by the British Imperial Conference will be drawn 
with the uppermost idea of not hampering the United States in 
any matter in the Far East, and it is entirely likely that the 
pact will be submitted to the United States for approval before 
it is finally adopted by the Conference.” And an Associated 





to the United States—it Press dispatch from 
is for offense, both by Washington seems to 
Japan and Great Brit- confirm this statement 
ain.” But now that the 3 THE STAR < INELED when it says: ‘The 
pact is up for renewal, Ne British Government it- 


the strange sight is seen 
of British and colonial 
statesmen vying with 
one another to make the 
new Treaty acceptable 
to America. ‘Friendly 
cooperation with the 
United States is for us 
a cardinal principle,” 
said Mr. Lloyd George 


in his speech at the 
opening of the Imperial 


Conference, for ‘‘we de- 
sire to work with the 
great Republic in all 
parts of the world.”” In 
fact, a London paper re- 
cently quoted in these 
columns said plainly that 
“if Great Britain should 
side with Japan in a dis- 
pute with the United 
States, the British Em- 








self is expected to pro- 
pose one amendment, 
which would make it 
plain that Great Britain 
would not take up arms 
against the United States 
in the event of hostilities 
between this country and 
Japan. The British posi- 
tion has been that the 
present treaty makes this 
plain, but to avoid any 
doubt, it is said, it is now 

* proposed to make a spe- 
cific declaration in treaty 
form by the mention of 
the United States by 
name.” 

In the House of Com- 
mons Mr. Austen Cham- 
berlain, Government 
leader, recently declared 
that ‘“‘we shall be no 








pire would end. Canada, 


Australia, and New Zea- THE SPIRIT OF 1921—AS JOHN BULL WOULD HAVE IT. 


land would go with the 
daughter instead of with 
the mother.”” Only a ‘disordered imagination deliberately re- 
‘using to recognize the facts of the situation,” declares the New 
York Evening Mail, ‘‘can pretend there is the least chance of an 
Anglo-Japanese armed combination against this country’’; 
and the New York Evening Post is no less emphatic in dismissing 
as a ‘“‘monstrous absurdity’’ the idea that a renewal of the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance will mean a military menace to the 
United States. . 

While the British suggestion that the alliance be expanded 
to include the United States receives little serious consideration 
in our papers, there is evidence that our wishes will have almost 
as much consideration as if we were a party to the agreement. 
Thus, in a London dispatch from Sidney Thatcher to the New 


—Morris for the George Matthew Adams Service 


party to any alliance di- 
rected against America 
or under which we can 
be called upon to act 
against America.’’ Dispatches represent Arthur Meighen, Prime 
Minister of Canada, as prepared to support the Treaty’s re- 
newal ‘“‘only upon the condition that it is satisfactory to the 
United States.”” The same attitude was explicitly announced 
by Premier Hughes, of Australia, before setting out for the 
Imperial Conference, when he said of the Japanese question 
that ‘‘for all practical purposes” Australians and Western 
Americans ‘‘view this problem eye to eye,”’ and demanded 
that the Treaty be so modified that it will be “‘acceptable to 
America.”” General Smuts, Premier of South Africa, left for the 
Conference with similar assurances. The “‘ paramount aim”’ of 
South Africa, he said, should be to secure a “‘complete under- 
standing with the United States”; and he declared that there 
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' should be no renewal of the Treaty with Japan “unless we ean 
satisfy the United States that no jeopardy to American interests 
would follow.” Remarks the New York Times: 

“These expressions come, it will be noted, from those very 


British Dominions which our excited opponents of the League 
of Nations assured us would always cast their votes and their 




















THE FOOL AND HIS FOLLY. 
—Holland in Reynolds's Newspaper (London) 


influence against the United States. That artificial fear is now 
happily overpast. We are able at last to read calmly of the 
offers of Great Britain and her colonies to work together with 
America to secure the peace of the world.” 


““We have gained in Australia, South Africa, and Canada a 
group of friends so powerful as to render most difficult any anti- 
American policy in the British Empire,” notes the New York 
Sun; and in The Tribune we read: 


“The four Dominions are auxious to have all doubt on this 
seore removed and to put themselves in a position to make more 
effective their community of interest with the United States 
in the field of Far-Eastern relations. Our people sympathized 
with their successful effort at the Peace Conference to obtain a 
semiindependent international status. They are. new coun- 
tries, with strong democratic tendencies and interests detached 
from those of Europe. They are close to us in their social con- 
ceptions and political point of view. Their influence is working 
powerfully for cooperation between the two great Anglo-Saxon 
states.” 


Except in the Hearst press, we do not find a great deal of 
uncompromising opposition to a renewal of the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance with reservations. The Des Moines Register remarks 
that ‘“‘the best thing would be no treaty”; but it adds: ‘‘The 
next best would be a modified one.” The Lexington Leader 
thinks that ‘‘no sound reason has yet been offered for the 
renewal of an alliance which, from the inception of the policy, 
appeared to the American people as a somewhat unequal and 
disquieting agreement.”” And in the Omaha Bee we read: 


“Tt is not to be doubted that Japan expects some very real 
gain from an alliance with England—a gain at the expense of the 
open door in the Orient, giving a monopoly in the development 
and exploitation of vast areas of Asia. Exclusive commercial 
and perhaps political control of eastern Siberia, where Ameri- 
ean concerns have recently secured valuable concessions, is 
considered to be one of Japan’s aims. Under the old diplomacy 
which still controls world affairs, it is not inconceivable that 
England would be committed to defense of Japanese aggression 
in the Far East in return for guaranties concerning India.” 


A correspondent of the New York American in Sydney, 
Australia, writes: 


“With Germany now impotent, what is the originating source 
that is powerful enough to induce Britain to league herself 
with Japan, the epitome of all the ambitions that were alleged 


against Germany and the would-be leader of the yellow race 
against the white? 

“Tt is to be found in two facts: A deep-seated but profound 
jealousy of the United States and fear of the growing movement 
for national independence among the subject peoples of India, 
Egypt, and Mesopotamia. 

““Maintenance of their highly profitable control of India is 
the very corner-stone of the secret foreign policy of the ruling 
classes of Britain; yet not one of the overseas nations of her 
Empire reaps benefits from the continuance of British dominion 
over Asiatic and African countries that would not equally exist 
were the subject lands governed by their own people.” 


The majority of our papers, however, seem to regard Britain’s 
anxiety to conciliate American opinion as the most significant 
fact in connection with the proposéd renewal of the alliance. 
“Tt is a situation perhaps flattering to American pride; certainly 
it is important as indicating America’s potential influence in 
international affairs, in spite of our refusal to enter the League of 
Nations,” remarks the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

The evidences of British determination to avoid offense to 
American sentiment in the terms of the new Anglo-Japanese 
Treaty move the Chicago Tribune, which has never been accused 
of being unduly British in its sympathies, to remark: 


“Tn facet, we do not see how it could be otherwise since all the 
English-speaking commonwealths have a common interest in 
the peace of the Pacific and in the protection of their nations 
from the grave evils of race conflict. ...... 

“But while British consideration of our opinion seems to us 
founded on enlightened self-interest, as all state policy should 
be, we have none the less reason to appreciate and welcome it. 
Indeed, American opinion should take note of this fact as repre- 
sentative of a still larger fact—namely, that it is to the advantage 
of both the American people and the British that their inter- 

















THE 


—Gale in the Los Angeles Times. 


UNDERSCORING “ PACIFIC "! 


national policies shall be intelligently cooperative and mutually 
supporting wherever possible. 

“Doubtless we have competitive interests and no illusions 
as to the will of our respective peoples to pursue those interests 
with the shrewdness and energy which mark both nations. But 
underlying these competitions are common interests of a more 














vital moment to the lasting welfare of both peoples, and our 
common language, morale, and habit of thought should make 
it possible for us to form our larger policies so as to give mutual 
support to such underlying interests. 

“To be concrete, both are commercial nations whose basic 
concern is the maintenance of world-peace. Both are vitally 
concerned in the protection dnd healthy development of the 
vast structure of international credit. Both are trading nations 
whose common concern is the maintenance within reasonable 
limits of open world markets and secure world thoroughfares. 
Neither is in need of territorial expansion, altho both have 
interests outside of their boundaries which they must conserve. 
And because of the immense transactions growing out of the 
world-war, each is vitally interested in the economic and financial 
stability of the other.” — - 


The Washington Post, which is sometimes spoken of as “‘semi- 
official,” also uses the Anglo-Japanese Alliance as a text for a 
discussion of Anglo-American relations. It says in part: 


“The best-informed American opinion has been constantly in 
sympathy with the best element of the British Empire—that 
element which seeks full justice for Ireland, complete inde- 
pendence of action by the Dominions in regulating their immi- 
gration affairs, the early liberalization of conditions in back- 
ward regions under the British flag, and a cordial understanding 
with the United States. With that other element which seeks 
the contrary of these aims, Americans as a rule have no sympathy 
and no patience. 

“On both sides of the Atlantic English-speaking jingoes and 
self-appointed spokesmen utter nonsense and exasperating 
speech. Fortunately, the sturdy common sense of Americans 
and Englishmen discounts these utterances as fast as they are 
made. 

“Those extremists at either side of the road—those who urge 
an alliance and those who would spread suspicion and hatred— 
are both waved aside by the vast majority of Americans and 
Britishers. The two peoples do not love each other, nor do they 
hate each other. There is no occasion for love or hate. The 
considerations which control their sentiments and conduct are 
wholesome, normal, practical matters into which it would be 
absurd to inject such impulses as love or hate. 

“It is the calmness of American-British relations that assures 
perpetual friendship. The lack of ecstasy and the absence of 
deep-rooted racial or other aversions speak for a continuance of 
the steady companionship of the two peoples. They can 
misunderstand each other in trifles without danger; and when 
the time of stress comes, they can understand each other ex- 
actly and can join hands to the bitter end, as the late war just 
witnessed.” 


In regard to the meaning of the alliance to Britain and Japan 
the Indianapolis Star says: 


‘*Several moral, rather than material, considerations make a 
renewal of the Treaty desirable both to Britain and Japan. The 
British probably have less to gain from the pact than the Jap- 
anese, for the elimination of Germany and Russia as a threat 
to India and British interests in China reduces to a minimum 
the likelihood of any need for Japanese assistance in that quarter 
of the globe. Britain finds it difficult to ‘let go,’ however, as a 
refusal to renew the Treaty would be regarded as a direct affront 
by the Nipponese. British statesmen doubtless believe that it 
would be preferable to have a friendly Japan in such close proxim- 
ity to the restless population of India and also that more of a 
restraining influence could be exerted on Japan as a partner than 
as a possible rival in Far-Eastern policies. 

‘With the Mikado’s Government the alliance is regarded as 
necessary to preserve its prestige in China. Japan has its 
policy of establishing a Monroe Doctrine of the Far East to 
prevent any country from obtaining a dominating position in 
China. Tokyo foresees the time when Russia may again seek 
to meddle in Asiatic affairs, and the constant strife between 
the rival governments of the north and south of China offer the 
opportunity for foreign influences to direct a national Chinese 
movement against Japan. The bulk of the Chinese resent 
Tokyo’s domination of their country, and Japan knows that 
if the British Treaty were not renewed they might regard this 
rebuff as an opportunity either to affront the Japs openly or at 
least to enforce the strictest boycott on Japanese goods. In 
either event Japan would suffer a tremendous loss of influence.” 


It was this Treaty, which dates from 1902, the Philadelphia 
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’ North American reminds us, that brought Japan into the war 


against Germany. Its history is thus outlined by the New York 
Tribune: 


“The Treaty of 1902 resulted from the joint action of Russia, 
France, and Germany in depriving Japan of most of the fruits 
of her victory over China in the war of 1894-95 and from sub- 
sequent Russian exploitations in the Far East. It bound the 
contracting Powers to maintain the status quo and general peace 
in the extreme East. In case either should, in defense of its in- 
terests, become involved in a war with a third Power, the other 
was to maintain strict neutrality and to endeavor to prevent 

















THE VACANT PLACE. 


CHILDE JONATHAN—" Take notice that I insist upon having a 
voice in your councils." 

Sm BuULL—* My dear fellow, you know perfectly well there’s been 
a seat reserved for you for the last two years.” 


—Raven-Hill in Punch (London). 


other Powers from joining in hostilities against its ally. In case 
of attack by other Powers the neutral ally would be obliged to 
enter the war. 

“Under this agreement Great Britain remained neutral in the 
Russo-Japanese War of 1904-05. On August 12, 1905, while 
the peace conferees were still in session at Portsmouth, the 
alliance was renewed. It was broadened so as to apply to India. 
The neutrality provision was eliminated. Article II. stipu- 
lated that ‘if, by reason of unprovoked or aggressive action, 
wherever arising, on the part of any other Power or Powers, 
either contracting party should be involved in war in defense 
of its territorial rights or special interests mentioned in the pre- 
amble [i.e., in the regions of eastern Asia and India], the other 
contracting party will at once come to the assistance of its ally.’ 

“On June 13, 1911, the alliance was again renewed for a 
term of ten years. It was then modified by the insertion of this 
clause: ‘Should either high contracting party conclude a treaty 
of general arbitration with a third Power, it is agreed that noth- 
ing in this agreement shall entail upon such contracting third 
party an obligation to go to war with the Power with whom such 
treaty of arbitration is in force.’ 

“The United States has no general arbitration treaty with 
Great Britain. According to a statement made in the Japanese 
Diet last February by Viscount Uchida, Japan and Great 
Britain have agreed to regard the Bryan one-year-cooling-off 
treaty which we have with Great Britain as the equivalent of a 
general arbitration treaty. 

“The British Dominions, however, take the view that the 
language of the Treaty ought to be made to conform explicitly 
to this non-literal interpretation of its meaning.” 
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THEY DO PUT ON AIRS WHEN THEY RETURN FROM THE CITY! 


THE “FARMERS’ PARTY” IN CONGRESS 


HERE IS “NO POTOMAC and no Mississippi River,” 

there is no Republican or Democratic party, in the 

eyes of the American farmer of to-day, who knows 
what he wants in the way of legislation and intends to have it, 
comments one Southern editor on the recent organization of 
an “agricultural bloc’’ in Congress. ‘‘Realists, girded for 
action,”’ is another writer’s description of this group of Repub- 
liceans and Democrats representing Southern and Western 
agricultural constituencies in Congress, who already have the 
passage of the emergency tariff and packers’ regulation bills to 
their credit. However much some of our city dailies dislike a 
political arrangement which smacks more of European parlia- 
mentary traditions than our own, and disapprove of undue 
emphasis on the interests of one particular group in the popula- 
tion, the effectiveness as well as the novelty of the farmers’ new 
political weapon is everywhere admitted. Of course there have 
always been groups in Congress which have ignored party lines 
to support various measures and principles. But the new bloc 
—a word, by the way, which is not found in our dictionaries— 
goes a step further. This interparty organization, as the 
Dallas News notes, ‘“‘has its chairman and its regular time of 
meeting. It goes into caucus more or less officially, and indorses 
or condemns legislation according as its members believe that 
its constituency will be helped or hindered thereby.”’ This 
applies pariicularly to the Senate group, the organization of a 
hundred or more members of the group in the lower house 
being as yet incomplete. The movement in the Senate started, 
we are told by The Wisconsin Agriculturist (Racine), ‘through 
the habit formed by Senators from agricultural States of meet- 
ing together to talk things, over.”’ Senator Kenyon (Rep., 
Iowa) is the chairman of this body of some twenty Senators 
representing Wisconsin, the two Dakotas, Nebraska, Iowa, 
Idaho, Kansas, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Alabama, Georgia, 
Louisiana, and New Mexico. ‘‘The Senate bloc means busi- 
ness,”’ declares the Wisconsin farm paper, which continues: 


“Its organization has been carefully framed and the work 
has been parceled out to four subcommittees. Senator Ladd as 
chairman of the subcommittee of general farm legislation, such 
as the regulation of grain futures, packing regulation, and co- 
operative marketing, has already obtained indorsement of the 
bloc of legislation on this subject. 

“The other subcommittees and their heads are transporta- 
tion, headed by La Follette; amendments to bank law, of which 
Smith, of South Carolina, Democrat, is chairman, and rural 
credits and Allied exchange, headed by Norris, of Nebraska.” 


The Western-Southern farm bloc in Congress now numbers 
22 Senators and 100 or more Congressmen, according to Senator 
Arthur Capper (Rep., Kans.), who writes from Washington to 
his Capper’s Weekly to explain that ‘‘this crystallizing of senti- 
ment is the natural outgrowth of long-present, long-accumulating 


-—Alley in the Memphis Commercial Appeal. 


evil economic conditions affecting the agricultural industry, 
which, precipitated by the war, have culminated in the present 
crisis.” ‘‘ Agriculture is sick,’’ and the farm group in Congress 
have organized to administer the needed remedies. As we read: 


‘*Measures to which the farm bloc, as it is called, has given 
its sanction and pledged its support include the Capper-Tincher 
Anti-Grain-Gambling Bill, already passed by the House; the 
Anti-Cotton-Gambling Bill proposed by Senator Dial; the 
Capper-Volstead Bill establishing the legal right of farmers to 
market their crops cooperatively; bills regulating cold storage 
and providing for packer control; a pure-paint bill; the French- 
Capper Truth-in-Fabrics Bill, and bills establishing more liberal 
banking credit for farmers, especially personal credit on crops 
and farm machinery, by making such paper more easily 
rediscountable. These measures are long and necessary steps 
toward a newer and stronger national stability.” 


If the Senators and Congressmen from the different agricul- 
tural districts ‘‘can agree among themselves on what is to the 
best interest of the largest number of farmers, constructive 
agricultural legislation seems a step nearer fulfilment,” says 
The Nebraska Farmer (Lincoln). Mr. Hoover’s Washington 
Herald, which ‘‘sympathizes with the objectives of this agrarian 
bloc,”’ calls attention to its political significance: 


“There has been for some time a labor bloc in Congress, 
more or less under cover. There has been the waterways group, 
more or less identified with the farm group. There are the 
irrigationists, the natural-resource reservationists, and the West- 
coast members whose béte noire is Japan. The open action of 
the agrarians will encourage the others to a closer and franker 
organization. 

‘**How long, then, will it be before these groups begin to com- 
bine to control Congress, more or less regardless of the Admin- 
istration, whatever or whoever that may be? Republican and 
Democrat in name, and possibly as to international policies in 
its many phases, it may well be that domestic policies will be 
controlled by a combination of these blocs, and members be 
elected as Republican or Democrat, but really as they gage the 
pulse of their districts on these domestic issues. Indeed, this 
last is really not of the future; it is quite a present-day fact.” 


Such a system as is thus foreshadowed ‘‘would tend to liven- 
ing up our Congressional sessions, but,’”’ remarks the New 
Orleans Times-Picayune, ‘““whether or not it would improve 
the legislative results is quite another matter.” The Washing- 
ton Post is certain that it would not— 


‘‘Senators and Representatives are quite justified in care- 
fully safeguarding the interests of their particular States and 
sections, but they should not lose sight of the fact that as a 
body they represent the nation at large and that the interests 
of all the people must be considered. Legislators are not 
merely community delegates. To them is intrusted the man- 
agement of the nation’s affairs, and the Senator from a granger 
State should be as much concerned about the coal-miners of 
Pennsylvania or the marine-workers of the coast States as he 
is about the farmers of the great prairies. The existing situa- 
tion calls for national breadth of view and national aétion.” 
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PHILIPPINE BANKRUPTCY 


66 RICH AND INDULGENT UNCLE is not to be 
A sneezed at in these days,” remarks the Dayton 

Journal in commenting upon General Wood’s cabled 
plea to this Government for immediate financial relief for 
the Philippines. The Island Government, says General Wood, 
who is making a survey of conditions, faces bankruptcy unless 
Congress permits it to increase the limit of indebtedness from 
$15,000,000 to $30,000,000. The Philippine National Bank, 
with which the Island Government, provinces, and munici- 
palities are required to deposit all funds, is ‘practically insol- 
vent,” in the words of the General, who thinks the situation 
ean be saved if Congress will permit the Filipinos to issue bonds 
and short-term certificates to the total amount of $30,000,000. 
Incompetence on the part of the bank’s officials is said to be 
responsible for its condition, but the Newark Evening News gives 
several economic reasons for the crisis as well— 


“The fact of the matter is that commerce and trade in the 
Islands are at a standstill. This prostration is due in large part 
to the lack of a market in the United States for Philippines 
products. With goods from the Islands a drug on the market 
here, American banking-houses have not felt warranted in 
providing credits freely for the purchase of goods for export 
to dealers in the Philippines. This has added to the stagna- 
tion of business there, has reduced the revenues of the insular 
government, and has hampered the financial dealings of the 
Philippine National Bank. There have been other elements 
that helped to bring about the threatened bankruptey, but the 
chief cause was this trade impasse, which is by no means con- 
fined to our insular possessions.” 


“‘General Wood’s information seems to have surprized 
Washington, but there is no good reason why it should have 
done so,”” The News goes on; “‘the facts have been known for 
months in commercial circles.” The facts, as obtained from 
what the New York World considers authoritative sources, are 
given by that paper: 


‘**Some $55,000,000 of Philippine Government funds, deposited 
as required by law in the Philippine National Bank, have been 
either lost by the management of the bank or loaned in large 
amounts in such ways that the assets are frozen. Besides this, 
some $10,000,000 of Philippine provincial and municipal funds, 
for which also the National Bank was the sole legal depository, 
are similarly tied up. 

‘Besides the deposit of $40,000,000 of the currency-reserve 
fund, the Government owns most of the capital stock of the 
bank, which means that $15,000,000 more of public funds is 
tied up. Adding the provincial and municipal deposits of not 
more than $10,000,000, the maximum amount involved is there- 
fore $65,000,000. 

‘‘As a result, currency and exchange are seriously unstabi- 
lized, and the Government has been reduced to living on its 
income as received. Because of the commercial and industrial 
depression this income is insufficient. 

“The great trouble is that the former management of the 
bank lent too heavily and also lent some Government money in 
the shape of reserves and sinking-funds, which were held in 
trust and should not have been loaned at all. 

“The institution carried on a general banking business, ex- 
tending credits to private commercial enterprises and lending 
money to coconut-oil concerns, hemp warehouses, copra-pro- 
ducers, tobacco-growers, and many others. Were it not that 
the Government needs additional revenues to keep public 
works going and the currency stabilized, it is believed that it 
could have squeezed along on current income until the bank 
was able to release considerable portions of the deposited 
funds.” 


This revelation that the Philippines are having a financial 
depression along with all the rest of the world, including the 
United States, is seized upon by some newspapers as proof that 
the Filipinos are unfit for self-government. But, as the Council 
Bluffs Nonpareil points out, ‘“‘the Filipinos are in the same 
financial boat with Americans,’’ and we read in the Brooklyn 
Eagle: 


“Precisely as the North Dakota banks lent to wheat-pro- 
ducers on the $2.20 a bushel Government-guaranteed price 
and were helpless when the guaranty was withdrawn and 
wheat fell, precisely as the Cuban banks loaned on sugar when 
the price was seventeen cents and had to have a moratorium 
when it went down to five cents, the Manila bank has suffered.” 


But, thinks the New York Tribune, “the case for inde- 
pendence, never convincing, has been wrecked by the develop- 
ments under the Harrison Administration; native control has 
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ANOTHER LITTLE DARIUS WOULD LIKE TO FLY. 
—Reid in the New York Evening Mail. 


been followed by a lowering everywhere of administrative 
standards.” Continues The Tribune: 


‘‘What government would be under independence has been 
painfully forecast. In domestic affairs there would be a relapse 
to factional dissensions and intermittent revolution—to spolia- 
tion and poverty. The Islands would also become a center of 
foreign intrigue and a victim to intervention. The Filipinos 
don’t realize how fundamentally well off they are under Ameri- 
can protection. Their real chance of development and security 
lies in their making the most of the advantages of their political 
relations with the United States.” 


With world conditions as they are, ‘“‘the setting up of an 
independent government in the Philippines would be a risky 
experiment, to say the least,”’ avers the Washington Star. As 
the Pittsburgh Gazette Times sees the Philippine situation: 


“Were the inhabitants capable of conducting an efficient 
government, and were they disposed toward honest adminis- 
tration, the United States would be well rid of them, but 
therein is the whole question. Whether they are ready to be 
let go, or it is wise to retain our hold on them, is the problem 
to which General Wood will give answer. 

‘*Were the control of affairs turned over to native authorities 
there is no assurance that favorable conditions would continue. 
To introduce another Mexico into the family of nations would 
be a calamity for which the United States would be responsible 
were we too precipitate in granting independence. 

“It would be to the benefit of the United States Government 
to treat the Filipinos fairly, but it may be that independence at 
this time or in the near future would be a gross unkindness to 
them and contrary to their good. The wise action in the cireum- 
stances is what needs to be determined, and we have not a doubt 
that General Wood will be able to throw much light on the 
subject as the result of his survey.” 
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UNCLE SAM TO CONTROL THE PACKERS 


AHE PRICE OF MEAT is not likely to fall off “‘the 
fraction of a cent’? because Congress now places the 
meat-packing industry under the supervision of the 

Secretary of Agriculture, thinks The Minnesota Star, of Minneap- 
olis. In fact, agrees the New York Commercial, the new regu- 
lations prescribed by the Secretary ‘‘are sure to result in more 
expensive handling of the product, and consequently a higher 
price to the consuming public, which is the exact opposite 
effect intended” by the House bill which the Senate recently 
passed. The farmers do not appear to be wildly enthusiastic 
about the new bill; they pre- 


“It forbids the packers to manipulate prices by selling to 

themselves. 
sh forbids the charging of unreasonable rates in the stock- 
s. . 

“It forbids deceptive practises in the stock-yards. 

“‘A harsh critic would say that this flew packer-‘control’ bill 
is a hotchpotch of catch-words designed to afford protection 
to the packers should they ever get into trouble. 

‘“Never to be understood by thinking men is the failure of 
Congress to act upon its many sad experiences of the past by 
defining what it means when it employs such terms as ‘unfair 
practises,’ ‘unreasonable rates,’ etc. 

**Congress wasted millions of dollars on the.Lever Act for the 
purpose of making the taxpayer believe that he was getting 

protection against the profiteer. 
The Lever Act was just as vague 





ferred the more drastic bill for- 
mulated by the Senate Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. In the 
words of the St. Paul Farmer, 
“*farm-leaders are far from satis- 
fied with the House measure,” 
which, it goes on, “ seems quite 
satisfactory to the packers.” 
The public, which, as the Buffalo 
Express puts it, “‘is, after all, 
most concerned, is waiting to 
see how regulation is going to 
affect its meat bill.” 

“The packing business cer- 
tainly ought to be regulated, 
and sternly,” thinks the Boston 
Transcript, and Secretary Wal- 
lace reminds us that “‘for years 
there has been severe criticism 
of some of these plants,” partic- 
ularly on the part of the farm- 
ers. “‘Their owners are ac- 
cused of combining together to 
the detriment of both producers 
and consumers, and the farmer 
is entitled to know that these 
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as the Senate Packers Bill. No 
wonder the packers permitted 
Congress to pass this bill. No 
wonder nothing will happen— 
to the packers!”’ 

“Tf there is going to be gov- 
ernment control of the packers, 
it should be sincere and genu- 
ine, not the kind that will render 
people distrustful of Congress as 
well as of the packers,’’ asserts 
the Troy Record, but the New 
York Globe believes editorially 
that, while ‘‘effectual protection 
of the rights of consumers and 
stock-raisers may not be the fruit 
of the bill that has just passed 
Congress, at least a beginning 
has been made,” and the Balti- 
more Sun thinks that “‘the suc- 
cess of this law depends upon 
the integrity, intelligence, and 
administrative ability of the 
Secretary.” 

Objections to the new mea- 
sure are heard from the Kansas 











plants are operated in such a 
way as to give him just prices for 
his live stock. The consumer 
also is entitled to know that the 
meat products are marketed at a reasonable cost,’’ maintains 
the Secretary. So the packers are to be regulated. As the New 
York Times sees it, they are to be regulated by the Secretary of 
Agriculture in the same manner that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission regulates the railroads. But its contemporary, The 
Journal of Commerce, declares that the terms of the bill just 
passed ‘‘are vague in the extreme,”’ and it looks upon this effort 
of Congress to control the packers as “‘simply another illustration 
of the bungling whichis typical of our attempts to ‘control’ 
industry.” Similar sentiments are set forth in the New York 
Globe by Alfred W. McCann, who charges that ‘‘for three years 
the Government has been spending hundreds of thousands of 
dollars in its efforts to obtain direct control of the packing in- 
dustry, and now it has it—not!’’ Continues this writer: 

“The ‘successful’ bill as passed by the Senate, but which 
must still be agreed to by House and Senate and signed by 
the President before it becomes a law, is a forbidding instrument. 

“Tt forbids the packers to engage in unfair devices. 

“It forbids the packers to engage in deceptive devices. 

“Tt forbids the packers to engage in unfair practises. 

“It forbids the packers to engage in deceptive practises. 

“Tt forbids the packers to carve up the supply of live stock 
among themselves by interdealing. 

“It forbids the packers to restrain commerce. 

“It forbids the packers to create a monopoly. 


S-O-O0-E-Y ! 


City Journal, which says ‘‘the 
trouble is that business has been 
‘commissioned’ and ‘bureaued’ 
until it is burdened almost to 
the last proverbial straw,’’ and from Senator Elkins, of West 
Virginia, who declares in an interview in the Washington Post 
“that it is regulatory and is but the forerunner of similar 
other bills taking the first step to put the Government into 
private business.” Probably the bitterest criticism, how- 
ever, comes from the packers themselves, as represented by 
one of them, Thomas E. Wilson. ‘‘The packing industry is 
already supervised and regulated by more laws—Federal, State, 
and municipal—than any other industry in this country,” asserts 
Mr. Wilson in a statement, and he goes on to name twenty- 
eight laws that supervise the packing business. Out of every 
dollar received by the packers from the sale of beef and all the 
by-products derived from the animal, from 85 to 90 cents is 
paid out for live stock, states this authority. The principal thing 
wrong with the packing business, he tells us, “‘is the unwarranted 
suspicion that something is wrong.”’ And he goes on: 


—VJames in the St. Louis Star. 


“The consuming public has no just cause for criticism against 
the packing industry, for all the evidence shows that it is effi- 
ciently distributing daily throughout the land pure and whole- 
some meat-food products at a cost and profit to the packer for the 
services lower than that rendered by any other manufacturer or 
distributer of basic necessities of life in this country. 

“The fundamental cause of fluctuations in prices is largely due 
to the unscientific and inefficient system employed by the pro- 
ducers in marketing their products. There is not now and has 
never been any efficient system governing the marketing.” 
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THE THOMPSON DEFEAT IN CHICAGO 


1 ITH ITS BACK TO THE WALL, Chicago, aided 
\ N by its women voters, ‘‘dealt Thompsonism a smashing 
blow between the eyes,” as the Chicago Daily News 
phrases it, at the recent judiciary election. ‘It was really a 
last-ditch fight,’’ notes the Indianapolis Star; for “ with practically 
everything under its control, the Thompson machine was reach- 
ing out for the judiciary.” But, in what the Chicago Tribune 
calls the ‘‘most fiercely contested judiciary elections in the coun- 
try’s history,”’ a coalition ticket, made up of Democrats and 
independent Republicans, and backed by most of the Chicago 
papers, rolled up a majority of 


orders or the threats of the machine, but rendered court decisions 
aeeording to the law and the evidence and the dictates of their 
own free consciences. 

“But the impudent attempt of the machine proved a failure. 
The voters were not apathetic. They did go to the polls in 
much larger numbers than usual, and they registered an emphatic 
veto on this Thompson-Lundin effort to degrade and enslave 
the courts of Cook County. Not one of the Thompson-Lundin 
candidates squeezed through. All were beaten. The pay-roll 
gang was powerless to save them.” 


The part played by the women voters comes in for con- 
siderable remark. ‘‘Clean and honest government appeals more 
strongly to them than partizan necessity, and in Chicago they 

may be able eventually, with 








more than a hundred thousand, 
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son and his vicious political 
machine the most stunning blow 
that American politics has ever 
the Philadelphia 


It was, more- 


known,”’ as 
Inquirer remarks. 
over, the Mayor’s first reverse at 
the polls since his election in 
1915, and the Chicago Evening 
Post sees in this setback the 
first sign of the dissolution of 
the organization which is said 
to control, not only the political 
machinery of Chicago and Cook 
County, but of the entire State. 
But the Chicago American main- 
tains that the Mayor in the past | 
“*has had at heart the real in- oy lit Wy 
terest of the people, eeu and [ain 

he will bring back his organiza- apace 


” 














the aid of the better element 
among the men, to rid the 
Windy City entirely of its un- 
savory boss,” thinks the Hous- 
ton Post. ‘*The Mayor's pres- 
ent term runs until 1923, and 
then the country will see whether 
Chicago really meant what it 
said in 1921,” adds the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer, while its 
neighbor, The Dispatch, de- 
clares that ‘‘there could be no 
local political change anywhere 
for which the country as a whole 
would be more devoutly grate- 
ful.” For, agrees the New York 
Evening Telegram, ‘‘ Chicago is 
more important to the country 
than the political welfare of 
William Hale Thompson.” 
The Thompson political 
strength, according to the 














tion into the right line. 

“The result of the election is 
the most promising thing in the 
political life of Chicago that has 
come to pass in many years,” remarks the Memphis Commercial 


Copyrighted, 1921, by the Chicayo ** Tribune.’* 
THE END OF A PERFECT ELECTION DAY. 
—McCutcheon in the Chicago Tribune. 


Appeal. “It brings rejoicinge everywhere to friends of clean 
government,” notes the Atlanta Journal, and the Springfield 
Republican looks upon this ‘‘emphatic stand for honesty and 
deceney”’ as “‘most refreshing news,” and an indication that 
“the Mayor and his gang will be completely routed’’ at the 
next election. ‘‘And,”’ continues this paper, ‘“‘what Chicago 
can do, other cities can do.” In fact, we are told in the St. 
Louis Star, the political machine of that city already has suffered 
a similar reverse. 

Chieago’s ‘‘moral awakening,” as one paper terms it, resulted 
in the election of twenty judges of the Circuit Court and one 
judge of the Superior Court, whose names were put forward 
by the Bar Association. Credit for saving the courts from con- 
trol by the City-Hall machine, therefore, seems to be equally 
divided between the Bar Association, the independent Chicago 
papers, which supported the coalition movement, and the 
women voters, who for the first time participated in a judiciary 


election. As we read in the Chicago Daily News: 


“The attempt of Chicago’s minority Mayor to capture the 
Cireuit Court and make it a side-show to the municipal circus 
conducted by the City-Hall machine was repudiated utterly and 
completely. 

‘‘Hoping for and relying upon the apathy and indifference 
that have been responsible for light votes at judicial elections 
in the past, the Thompson-Lundin crew had selected a ticket 
composed mostly of ‘assistants’ and protégés of the machine 
bosses and expected that they could be elected. The idea in 
nominating candidates of that kind, of course, was that they 
would be pliable tools in the hands of the bosses responsible 
for their being on the bench, and also that they would replace 
those independent sitting judges who would not listen to the 


Memphis Commercial Appeal, 
“‘was made up chiefly of pro- 
Germans, disloyalists, and po- 
litically assertive negroes.” Last year the Chicago Mayor 
“virtually nominated and elected the Governor of Illinois, 
and it was feared that he had become entrenched as a political 
boss and a pernicious factor in the politics of the country,” 
says the Nashville Banner. ‘‘Tammany Hall, in its palmiest 
days, never attempted a more complete system of boss rule 
than the Chicago ring,’’ points out the Boston Transcript. 

But the machine lost. ‘‘It was the people against the machine, 
and the people won,” is the conclusion of the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat, and, while it is the opinion of the Topeka Capital 
that the Mayor’s power is not yet broken, and that ‘Chicago's 
decent and patriotic Republicans have considerable distance to 
go before they retrieve control of the party from the Thompson 
machine,”’ the Springfield Republican is sure that “‘the fiction 
of machine invulnerability has been exploded and the soundness 
of public opinion in Chicago has been demonstrated.” ‘The 
task now,” adds The Republican, “‘is to keep up the pace for the 
remaining two years of the Mayor’s term, and then put him out.” 

A telegram to Mayor Thompson, sent severa! days before 
going to press, asking for his comment on the election, in order 
to present both sides, has brought no reply. But the Chi-ago 
American, which is friendly to the Mayor, explains that he lost 
because he “abdicated too much power to his ward committee- 
men.” Continues The American: 

‘*Sentimentally, Monday’s verdict reaffirmed again the over- 
whelming sentiment of this community for the reelection of 
sitting judges of good record. This newspaper, friendly to the 
Mayor and believing in most of the principles he advocates, 
could not and would not defend the action of the Thompson 
ward committeemen in refusing nominations to good judges. 
Mayor Thompson abdicated too much power to his ward 
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committeemen, and his leniency with his committeemen, who like 
all ward bosses are inclined to put patronage above principle and 
spoils above sentiment, drew him into a losing fight. The 
clever campaign of the opposition accentuated and magnified 
the faults of the Thompsonites to proportions that obscured 


many shortcomings of the coalition managers. It is our judg” 
ment that the Mayor will bring back his organization ‘into the 
right line. He has demonstrated in the past that he has at 
heart the real interests of the people, and his political batts 
have been won on principle.” 





TOPICS 


Tue Irish are an English-piquing people.— Washington Post. 

Very frequently rich parents make poor parents.—Greenville News. 

Tue last verse of the hymn of hate was a reverse.— Youngstown Vindicator. 

SURELY we ought to get one Yap out of the dove of peace.— Washington 
Post. 

LENINE is now ready to stake out capitalism until it grows a new fleece.— 
Dallas News. 

Ir Carpentier lands a blow on Dempsey's patriotism—good night!— 
San Diego Tribune. 

No peace of plenty is to be looked for, until there is plenty of peace.— 
Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 

Bustness is looking up—wistfully looking up to where prices used to be. 
—Kingston (Canada) Whig. 

RAILROAD rates remind us robberies are not confined to mail-cars. 
Newspaper Enterprise Association. 

But when is Congress going to declare peace with the American pocket- 
book?—Chicago Journal of Commerce. 

Tue insurance companies deny that they have done anything wrong, 
and promise to do right.—Brooklyn Eagle. 

Wit H. Hays is now free to humanize the postal service. Aren't 
Democrats human, Mr. Hays?—Louisville Times. 

Is it the Harding idea to improve the Republican party in the South 
by making it smaller?—Greenville (S. C.) Piedmont. 

So far as our foreign commerce is concerned, we are rapidly getting 
back to a state of splendid isolation.—Richmond News Leader. 

You see, we must keep out cheap foreign goods lest the foreigners make 
enougi:n money to buy our surplus farm products.—Baltimore Sun. 

An inferior race is always hated most by those members of a superior 
race who are not very sure of their superiority. —New Haven Union. 


THE Pacific Ocean comprises 36 per cent. of the earth's surface, and 76 
per cent. of the argument against naval disarmament.—New London Day. 


BIBLES are now printed in 538 languages, so that no resident of New 
York need be without a book in his native language.—Detroit Free Press. 


AN economist says there should be more fact and less fiction in the 
railroad controversy. Also more tact and less friction.— Pasadena Evening 
Post. 

Tue pro- British Americans are convinced that there would be no 
trouble if the pro-Irish Americans 


IN BRIEF 


Our chief trouble at present is the “ex” in export.—Toledo News-Bee. 
THOSE profiteers in shoes ought to be given a good lacing.— Dayton News. 


THE white man’s real burden is a lot of other white men.— Washington 
Post. 


Bap news for the pedestrian: Another reduction in the price of cars.— 
Indianapolis News. 


Wuat's the use of talking disarmament at this time? Ireland wouldn't 


consent.—Marion Star. 


CONSTANTINE thinks he ought to have the city that was named for 
him.—Philadelphia Record. 


A GREAT many prominent family trees were started by grafting.— 
Fort Wayne News and Sentinel. 


Ir Mexico can prove that she hasn't any oil left, perhaps she can keep 
her sovereignty.—New York World. 


ir is all right for the building trades to ‘clean house,” if they will after- 


ward build houses.—Chicago Daily News. 


THEY call it a monarchy, but it is King George the Fifth and Lloyd 
George the Four-Fifths.—Fresno Republican. 


THEY are now producing stainless steel. In time we may have the 
stainless steel trust.— Little Rock Arkansas Gazette. 


Now that they're going to publish a list of profiteers, we predict another 
paper shortage.—Newspaper Enterprise Association 


STILL Obregon must understand that it is difficult for us to recognize 
Mexico in her present quiescent state.—Harrisburg Patriot-News. 


THE thought of a dishonorable peace usually shocks statesmen much 
more than the thought of a dishonorable war.— Muskogee Phoenix 


So far, no astute German diplomat has attempted to curry favor in 
America by hinting that we started the war.— Utica Morning Telegram. 


CuxIcaco has voted free text-books for children and against a $9,000,000 
jail. With free text-books they won't need such a big jail.—Seattle Times. 


THEY may not be enthusiastie about trying war criminals, but it will 
bealong time before they try another criminal war.—Bu/ffalo Evening 
News. 

PROFESSOR EINSTEIN says American women are lovely How much 
easier it is to understand the professor when he cuts out theory and gets 
down to fact!— Marion Star. 

WaT worries Obregon is how to obtain the recognition of the United 
States and still retain that of Mexico 
Dallas News. 





wouldn't take sides.—Marion Star. 


Sms is said to stand pat on his 
London speech, but Pat won't stand 
Sims.—Dallas News. 

WE have heard of fresh-water sailors, 
but Admiral Sims seems to be the 
original hot-water sailor.—Pi(tsburgh 
Dispatch. 


WELL, all Admiral Sims objected to, 
as we understand his speech, was 
foreign entanglement in that Irish row. 
—Dallas News. 


HAVING saved the world for democ- 
racy, it is now up to the victor nations 
to save democracy for the world.— 
Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 

THe funny part of it is that Euro- 
pean celebrities think they have visited 
America when they have visited 
New York.—Puebdlo Star-Journal. 


Mr. BURLESON now has a scheme for 
sending our cotton to Europe. As 
Will Hays is on the job, he may mean 
for us to send it by mail.— Washington 
Post. 


Evrope is entitled to the dumps, 








ALIMONY statistics suggest that two 
can live more cheaply as one. Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot 

Many ancient civilizations disap- 
peared. Chances are they sneaked 
off to dodge their war debts.— Wichita 
Falls Record-News. 


SOME people are born failures, some 
meet with misfortune, and some nurse 
a perennial desire to get something 
for nothing.— Tacoma Ledger. 


Mr. Harvey has not yet informed 
Belgium that we fed her in order to get 
rid of a surplus and save the skin of the 
American farmer.—Baltimore Sun. 


Tue frantic effort of coal barons to 
prevent the publication of profit 
statistics indicates that they are still 
making expenses.—Providence Journal. 

No doubt the underworld would 
cheerfully consent to a disarmament 
conference on the understanding that 
the police were to disarm first. 
Kansas City Star. 

THE secret-service agents are working 
themselves to death chasing a gang sup- 








after all she has endured; but she must 
not get the idea that America will be 
one of them.—Elmira (N. Y.) Star- 
Gazette. 


MOCKERY. 


—Armstrong in the Tacoma News-Tribune. 


posed to be making money here. Offer 
a reward and get the recipe; business 
houses want it.—Manila Bulletin 
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TO CLEAR PACIFIC WAR-MISTS 


N TIME OF PEACE prepare against war, is the new 
reading of an old saw introduced by Japan and the United 
States in their decision to sit down and reason out points 

at issue between the two countries, which fire-eating militarists 
and publicists in both lands envelop in dangerous war-mists, 
subject to explosion. Such is the com- 


the people have been compelled to waste over 100,000,000 yen. 
Japanese evacuation from Siberia was urged by America, de- 
manded by public opinion in this country, and informally 

approved by the Government itself. .... . 
“In any case, the decision of the present Government to 
carry out evacuation without much further delay, if not immedi- 
ately, almost without any conditions, 





ment in some quarters on the conversa- 
tions of Secretary of State Hughes 
and Baron Shidehara, Ambassador 
from Japan, having for their ultimate 
object, say Washington dispatches, 
the negotiation of a treaty or agree- 
ment between the two governments 
which will cover perhaps a dozen mat- 
ters now in dispute. Among these 
subjects are mentioned the Japanese 
occupation of various territory in the 
Far East and the Japanese land and 
immigration questions in the United 
States. In addition, we are told, there 





is the question of the island of Yap 
and cable rights in the Pacific, but 
it is pointed out that settlement of this 
question will be distinct from settle- 
ment of the others, “inasmuch as it 
involves the rights and privileges of 
France, Great Britain, and Italy as 
well as of Japan and the United States.” 
Thus the negotiations between the 
two governments fall into two classes 
—those concerning only Japan and the 
United States and those concerning 
other nations as well. What is more, 
Washington dispatches report that the 
American Government will not par- 
ticipate in the deliberations of the 
latest Council of the League of Nations 





now at Geneva, because this country 
and Japan are having a cleaning-up 
time of theirown. Among the Japanese 


Adachi Photograph. 


press there is occasional complaint that 
America’s attitude is ‘‘open to ques- 
tion in the light of international law 
and diplomatic precedent,” and the 
Tokyo Kokumin suggests that the 








PREMIER HARA, 


Who is felicitated by some of his press oppo- 

nents in Japan for “at last dealing a blow to 

the militarists "’ by ordering the partial evacua- 
tion of Siberia. 


may be considered an expiation on its 
part for its past sins.” 


Of Shantung the Tokyo Yamato 
tells us of a reported proposal that 
Japan ‘‘ withdraw all the garrison from 
Tsing-tao and abandon the project for 
the establishment of an exclusive 
Japanese settlement, only succeeding 
to the rights formerly possest by Ger- 
many.” Tho this newspaper professes 
inability to vouch for this report, it 
believes it would be advisable to open 
negotiations with China if the Shan- 
tung question can be settled that way, 
because— 


‘‘There has never been greater need 
of Chino-Japanese cooperation than at 
present. It is inimical to the interests 
of both Japan and China that they 
should be at loggerheads at such a 
moment. Moreover, America is in- 
clined to interfere in the negotiations 
of Japan and China, and in a certain 
contingency the question may become 
further complicated. It is very de- 
sirable, therefore, that direct negotia- 
tions should be opéned between Japan 
and China. We should be grateful to 
America for her anxiety, but in the 
present state of affairs there is a 
Monroe Doctrine in Asia as there is in 
America. If America is to be bothered 
for Asiatic affairs, especially matters 
relating to Japan and China, the con- 
sequences may be mutually unpalata- 
ble. It may be for the purpose of 
bringing American pressure to bear 
on Japan that China is trying to enlist 
the support of America, but will it not 
damage the interests not only of China 
but of Asia as a whole if the seed of evil 
is now sown impulsivciy? 

“Japan has no ambition whatever. 








Harding Administration had ‘better 

abandon its present stand and recognize all the facts. relating 
to the Paris Conference, endeavoring to take part in the Peace 
Treaty and the League of Nations Covenant,’’ for even— 


“Tf it is difficult for America formally to join the Treaty, she 
may make a declaration of a tenor similar to its provisions and 
thus publicly pledge herself not to deviate from them. This is 
a means of maintaining international confidence in her and, 
indeed, is a condition precedent to her diplomatic activity.” 


The Kokumin turns to the partial evacuation of Siberia, 
which was decided upon by Premier Hara and General Tanaka, 
the War Minister, ‘‘by themselves alone,” and adds: 


“The militarists have been kicked over. They may be re- 
sentful, but that is a sign of the times. 
‘*Evacuation is at least one year overdue. For this reason 


The conditions which she proposed for 
the return of Shantung were due to doubt whether peace and 
order could be secured in Shantung, and also to apprehension lest 
the rights to be abandoned by Japan should pass into the 
hands of a third country. If China is fully prepared on the 
two points, we believe that Japan will not insist on the original 
conditions.” 


Even for the purposes of domestic polities, the Tokyo Jiji 
believes Japan should adopt a new policy, tho it admits 
that so important a matter as Chinese and Siberian policy 
‘should not be exploited for the purpose of serving temporary 
political ends,” and this daily proceeds: 

“‘The fact is, however, that this is the best opportunity for 
deciding a new policy. Let us advise the Government funda- 
mentally to renovate its policy with great determination. 
Above all, it is necessary that double diplomacy should be done 
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away with. Its evils are clear to everybody. Indeed, military 
diplomacy should be held responsible for the fact that troops 
have not yet been withdrawn from Siberia, the Chinese Eastern 
Railway zone, and Shantung. 

“There may be various circumstances and designs account- 
able for the refusal of the Chinese Government to entertain 
Japan’s proposal to open direct negotiations, but it is per- 
haps necessary that Japan should immediately withdraw her 
troops from Shantung in order to demonstrate her sincerity to 
the world. It is evident that Chinese suspicions regarding 
Japan, which form an obstacle to Chino-Japanese diplomacy, 
are due principally to the diplomacy of the militarists.” 


As to the Californian issue, the Japan Chronicle calls atten- 
tion to an article by Count Soyeshima, in the Japanese Diplo- 
matic Review, in which he declares that it is purely ‘“‘a Californian 
issue’’ and ‘‘can not be a cause of war between the two nations.” 


BRITAIN’S OIL-BURNING NAVY 


RITAIN’S BURNING INTEREST IN OIL is easy to 
B understand, according to her facetious critics, because 

now we know that coal will soon be only a memory in 
the British Navy. What Britain would be without her Navy, 
they say, every schoolboy realizes. But the announcement by 
the Admiralty that the British Fleet in a short time will consist 
only of oil-burning ships does not mean a new policy, but the 
culmination of an old one, which was adopted some years back 
and has been indorsed by the experience of war. So we are told 
by the naval correspondent of the London Morning Post, who 
divines that many people may be perturbed because the British 
Navy gives up as the primary element of motive power the type 
of fuel which exists at its best in the British Isles, in order to 
rely on a type of which the home production is practi- 
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eally negligible. Such questioning minds will recall 
that ‘‘at one period of the war, orders were issued 
limiting ships of the Navy to three-fifths speed, ex- 
cept in cases of emergency, solely owing to shortage 
of oil.””, Enemy submarines had been taking heavy 
toll of the oil-tankers, which are vulnerable to attack 
because of their great length and moderate speed. 
Added to this were the delays incidental to shipping 
in war time. The sole safeguard against such a 
danger, we are told, lies in the provision of adequate 
storage and the maintenance of a sufficient reserve. 
This strategic question is governed by four main 
considerations, which are specified by the Morning 


es Post's expert as follows: 


“1. The size of the naval force which will depend 
on the particular storage, and its calculated average 
daily expenditure in war. 

“2. The distance of the place of storage from: 
(a) Main sources of supply, and (6) auxiliary sources 








THE ARMAMENT GAMBLE. 


MaArs—" The bank is unbeatable at this game. Everything comes to him who 
—Liverpool Courier. 


waits.” 


The Californian problem can be settled “‘as a local issue,” he 
believes, and urges his fellow citizens not to “risk national 
fortunes over a question which does not menace our country.” 
In other States the Japanese are comparatively favorably 
treated, according to this personage, who adds: 


“In California, too, there is no reason why the Japanese 
immigrants should be subjected to so much opposition and 
persecution. Even according to the report of the committee 
for the investigation into the conditions of Japanese immigrants, 
eomposed exclusively of American citizens, ‘they are well 
educated, they are eager to learn English, they have a high 
standard of personal cleanliness, they are generous in their 
relations with others, and they are generally temperate.’ In fact, 
the Californians are benighted, deficient in the sense of justice, 
and impervious to reason, but while Japan‘has the absolute right 
to protest against their benightedness, their injustice, and their 
unreasonableness, and it is further necessary that she should 
resolutely assert and enforce this her right, it would be absurd 
for Japan to stake her national fortunes on a local issue like 
this. Tho it is held by some people that the Californian com- 
plication is nothing but an expression of American Imperialism 
and a conflict of the national policies of the two Powers, yet in 
my opinion the trouble is a domestic one. Nor is it racial or 
religious, as some people think. So long as Japan and America 
do not come into a great conflict on the Asiatic continent, the 
Califoruian problem can be amicably settled as a local issue. 
It is not wise to risk national fortunes in a war over a ques- 
tion which does not menace our country. At every new phase 
of the Californian problem, there are some irresponsible politi- 
cians who refer to Bushido and otherwise have recourse to 
boastful language. But this is very thoughtless of them. On 
the occasion of national danger, incitement and instigation 
may be in place, but it is unwise to employ violent language to 
the prejudice of sound diplomacy when the question can be 
quietly and peacefully settled.” 


of supply. 

**3. The routes by which replenishments can arrive 
during war. Whether these routes are all sea, all 
land, or a combination of the two. 

“4. The chances of an enemy holding or gaining 
local command of the waters in the vicinity of a main source 
of supply.” 


This subject is one of the many to be threshed out by the 
Imperial Conference, and this informant remarks incidentally 
that the protection of oil-fuel depots must also be canvassed, 
because— 

“Oil-fuel tanks are tempting objects for bombardment or 
air attack from sea or land. Shells or bombs bursting on coal- 
dumps do little harm, but in the case of oil it is conceivable that 
the whole vital reserve might go up in flames. In this connec- 
tion it will be recollected that when Emden bombarded Madras 
she paid particular attention to the oil-tanks. The correct 
placing and adequate protection of oil-fuel depots is, therefore, 
closely allied to the four considerations enumerated above. 
If full provision be made to assure absolutely a sufficient supply 
of oil-fuel throughout a lengthy war, no thinking persons will 
question the wisdom of the Admiralty’s policy. But no con- 
siderations of economy will justify any risk being taken in this 
truly vital matter.” 


Oil burning as the evolution of years and not an innovation 
in the British Navy goes back to the days of Lord Fisher, who 
introduced it in a class of vessels styled ‘‘coastal destroyers,” 
and the Morning Post’s contributor reminds us that this was at 
the beginning of the ‘“‘dreadnought”’ era, for the Dreadnought 
herself was fitted to burn oil in conjunction with coal. The 
preference for oil, we are reminded, is decided on two counts. 
The first is that the calorific power of oil is greater than that of 
coal; and the second, that oil is so much more easily loaded into 
a ship than coal. All destroyers built since the Dreadnought 
have been oil-burning, and the increase of oil-fuel ships of other 
types is shown in the following table: 
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CRUISERS 

Date Coal Oil 
Class (Tons) (Tons) 
IN 5.00 coke PASSSRSE UNS Rb OR 1903 1,750 250 
Eee i ee 1910 1,290 260 
SG 60 ce Ue vis onda ckcarewnnan vee 1913 1,160 240 
«04 CRk seus nee en eee eke 1914 nil 810 
Dt .  nscccnuk thee eiteaeahae 1916 nil 3,160 
EES rere eer aaa m= 1916 nil 820 
Drauss ¢ ohana cases aweh aka 1917 1,000 1,500 
SEE See eee eee . 1918 nil 1,050 

PES 6d tans bouetednnadenohee 1919 nil ? 

CAPITAL SHIPS (B. C.—BATTLE-CRUISER) 

Date Coal Oil 
Class (Tons) (Tons) 
ee ee ee err 1907 2,650 840 
Be Bee Os Ge cc cccncsccccceser 1910 3,100 840 
IIE... « aie. a naneww wind anee we 1911 2,900 850 
ee Te re 1911 3,500 1,130 
GCS cisiehascrabhesdaueraewcine 1912 3,200 1,600 
Pt Cin cctchsvaknbsbscbeeguewas 1913 3,300 3,500 
I n otk ad peewee nse aden 1913 nil 3,400 
PS 0 oa.4 0c cscventenvtqtas Me nil 3,400 
I: ick an wach oahaeaee ... 1916 nil 4,250 
Pe eee . 1917 nil 4,000 


* Now being fitted to burn oil exclusively. With Tiger's completion, the 
Atlantic Fleet will be entirely oil-burning. 





“LOVELY SMYRNA” THE WAR-PRIZE 


NTIL TURKEY’S FLAG floats above ‘‘ Lovely Smyrna” 
| | there can be no peace between the Greeks and the 

Turks, various Constantinople organs declare, while a 
Nationalist newspaper of Angora laughs derisively at a re- 
ported congress of Turks at Rome to secure foreign mediation 
in the Greeo-Turkish conflict. These persons have no man- 
date, either official or private, from the National Assembly at 
Angora, according to the Angora Hakimiet-i- Millie, which adds: 


“In our view, the fight can be ended only in one way: by the 
evacuation of Smyrna and Thrace by the Greeks. As long as 
these Greeks remain in Anatolia, they will not find a single 
Turk who will be willing to enter into direct or indirect nego- 
tiations with them. As long as the Greeks are in Anatolia, the 
only mean: of talking to them is through the Turkish Army, 
which will express itself in the language of cannon, rifle, and 
sword, until its voice is heard in Smyrna Bay.” 
on the 


The Constantinople Turkish daily Jleri recalls 


“second anniversary of the surprize of Smyrna” .that the 
Young Turkish Army is only a year old. It is true the Red 
Ottoman flag does not yet unroll “above the Smyrna quays; 
the harbor is not yet open, as before, to the commerce of the 
world; foreigners and natives do not yet enjoy the quiet of old,” 
and poor Smyrna, ‘‘like hapless Saloniki, gives the impression 
of a dried-up spring.”’ But, this journal confidently predicts: 


“The dream for which we have been struggling for two years 
—even in the opinion of the most far-sighted foreign statesmen 
and the most important organs of the foreign press—is in a 
fair way to be realized. The Turkish flag will soon be floating 
over lovely Smyrna.” 


How this all seems to the Greeks may be judged from the 
remark of the Greek Proodos to the effect that— 


“On May 16, 1919, Ionia, the center of Greek hopes for ages, 
after a slavery of six centuries began its new epoch of history. 
It commenced to breathe once more. Since the pan-Hellenic 
upheaval of 1821, since the constitution of the kingdom, the 
coming of the Greeks to Smyrna marks certainly the most 
glorious page in the New Greek restoration. For this ocecupa- 
tion was undertaken “ot simply for the usual territorial advan- 
tages. Greece was called to enter Asia Minor by sacred tradi- 
tions and great interests. The appearance of the Hellenic 
Army on these shores, where the Greek spirit had shone out most 
brilliantly, was’ the symbol of a historic return. Greece, by 
throwing this great bridge across the AUgean, has found once 
more the road toward national development. Greek unity 
without Smyrna, Greek security without a firm foothold in 
Asia Minor, would be artificial and useless.” 
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A “TRADE SIEGE” OF SOVIET RUSSIA 


F IT IS TRUE that war upon Soviet Russia, with its block- 
ade of trade, only prolonged the Bolshevik régime, as those 
said who maintained that Russia’s autocracy of terror 

was kept in power by the mass fear in Russia that the Allied 
Powers aimed to make it a subject country, then the opposite 
policy, a ‘‘trade siege,” to besiege Russia with traders and goods, 
as evidenced in the agreements between that country and 
England and Germany, and the projected agreement with 
Italy, should surely show up Bolshevik rule to its destruc- 
tion. The well-informed Journal de Geneve predicts that 
Italy’s negotiations with the Soviet Government will repeat 
the endless twists and roundabouts which preceded Mr. Lloyd 

















SOVIET RUSSIA'S INCREASING INTERIOR RUMBLINGS. 
—The Star (Montreal). 


George’s conclusion of a bargain with Lenine. But while Italy 
is offered many alluring opportunities, Italian financial circles 
are reported reluctant to venture big investments for a result 
still difficult to foresee. Nevertheless, this daily predicts that an 
agreement will finally be reached which will ‘disclose the abso- 
lute inadequacy of the régime organized by the ‘ Red’ dictators, 
and will indirectly precipitate either its evolution or its down- 
fall.” We read then: ( 


“The new economic plan of Lenine to give foreigners conces- 
sions of industrial, agricultural, and mining exploitation in 
Soviet Russia} will certainly facilitate the conclusion of an 
agreement. The Government of the commissaries of the people, 
according to its envoys, will be especially disposed to accord 
every facility to the financial groups who will undertake these 
exploitations, and it will dispense them from the ‘Labor Code,’ 
that is, it will authorize them to form themselves along European 
lines and will reserve its rights of legislation for the Russian 
workers alone. 

“*Yet the Bolshevik leaders are really in no hurry to sign the 
treaties restoring the freedom of exchange which formerly they 
demanded with much insistence. Their aim is much more 
political than economic. The important point in their eyes 
is to be able to have commissions received in foreign countries 
so that they may resume contacts with the west, organize their 
propaganda by underhand methods, and gain time. They 
realize that they would not profit greatly through an industrie! 
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and commercial agreement in view of the conditions of their 
country.” 


Two salient reasons impel Italy to close with Soviet Russia, 
this Swiss daily points out, and the first is that a reconciliation 
would help Prerhier Giolitti in the domestic Italian situation, 
for it is part of his general program of economic reconstruction. 
The seeond reason, according to this informant, is disclosed in 
the admission of Foreign Minister Sforza, in an interview in 
La Gazetta di Torino, that the political traditions of Italy and 
natural forethought for the future oblige her ‘‘to direct her gaze 
unceasingly coward the Levant and the Black Sea.’ By way 
of enlightenment on this remark, 


However, he also points out that Russia’s gold reserves ‘‘have 
a limit” and ‘‘as our exports still are negligible, we must resort 
to concessions, of which only one, that with the Svenska Kugel- 
lager Fabrik, has been signed, but others are pending.”’ Mr. 
Krassin continues: 


“Soon a great international consortium will be formed to ex- 
ploit our riches, and its activities will enable the Soviets to con- 
quer their present terrible difficulties by restoring content in the 
cottages. The capitalists are assured of the Soviets’ good faith, 
because the Soviets never have wronged those working under 
agreements with them; and if the Soviets are overthrown their 
suecessors certainly will be less radieal and will protect the 

capitalists. But principally be- 





Le Journal de Genéve observes: 


““Now the Black Sea is really 
for Italy the roadstead toward 
which flows the coal of the Dom 
basin, the wheat of Ukraine, 
and the oil of Baku. Because 
Italy is absolutely dependent 
on the outside for these first ne- 
eessities, she has suffered much 
during the war and since the 
war. What is more, Italy sees 
in a direct understanding with 
Russia the only way to escape 
American or English exactions. 
Before 1914 a rapprochement of 
this character was not possible 
beeause all these places were 
taken by British, French, and 
even Belgian groups. But to- 
day, after the revolution, the 
old privileges are no more and 
the future belongs to the clever- 
est hand. Anticipated in the 
Caucasus by England, Italy has 
great hopes of arriving first in 
Ukraine. Thus we account for 
the feverish activities of her 
diplomats and the considera- 











cause the Soviets need the capi- 
talists they would not interfere 
or confiscate, because what they 
want is not machines, but the 
men who can make them go.” 
While Mr. Krassin has not 
the slightest doubt of the ability 
of his chief, Lenine, to carry 
through his new policy success- 
fully, he does admit that much 
depends on the result of the 
crops. One advantage of Soviet 
Russia, he tells us, is that it 
has no foreign debts. Mr. 
Krassin repeats what he has 
said previously — namely, that 
Lenine never pretended Soviet 
Russia could live alone, but he 
hoped for a world revolution 
which he now believes will 
come in the indefinite future. 
In this belief Lenine follows 
the path in which Marx and 
Engels led, it is noted by Presi- 








tion with which the faintly re- 
spectable Mr. Vorovsky is sur- 
rounded in Rome.” 

The Soviet-German trade 
agreement, we learn from press dispatches, gives the Bol- 
sheviki full opportunity to trade with Germany and contract 
with German industry. What is more, it is reported that 
many German manufacturers are now giving the Soviet Gov- 
ernment one and two years’ credit. Krassin’s plans to open 
a Soviet bank in London and float a £300,000,000 loan in 
England, we are told, has inspired German manufacturers 
with the hope that part of this money will reach the German 
market. According to Soviet Representative Kopp’s state- 
ment to Berlin newspaper men, Germany ‘“‘now recognizes 
the Soviet Government as the sole legal representative of the 
Russian people.”” The Berliner Tageblatt says that the trade 
agreement, which was signed on May 6, received jubilant wel- 
come in the press of Soviet Russia, which ‘‘underlined”’ its 
politieal significance. But the German journal observes that 
Germany has “avoided any rapprochement with Russia up till 
now out of regard for the Entente.”’ 

Mr. Leonid Krassin, Russian Soviet Minister of Commerce 
and Trade, in a signed interview in the Petit Parisien, declares 
that Russia’s reconstruction is bound to be swift because the 
self-interest of both the capitalists and Russia will make success 
sure. The hunger of the capitalist for Russia's natural riches 
will draw their aid to the country, he says, and the absolute 
need of cireeting ability by the Soviets will guarantee the pro- 
teetion of foreign interests. According to Mr. Krassin foreign 
purehase contracts placed by Russia amount to £5,000,000 in 
Great Britain, 50,000,000 crowns in Sweden, 3,000,000,000 
marks in Germany, and $10,000,000 in the United States. 


THE SINGING LAD. 
“ K-K-K-Kiteski, Beautiful Kiteski!”’ 


dent Masaryk, of Czecho- 
Slovakia, who scores Bolshe- 
~iimeten Sime Caniee. vism as a needless atrocity 

because Europe is plentifully 
provided with means necessary to effect social transformation 
in a peaceful manner. There is no need of violent revolution, 
especially of such terrorism as Russia has witnessec, and in La 
Revue de Geneve President Masaryk tells us further: 


“The Bolsheviki favor revolution at any cost. The western 
Socialists and, above all, the Social Democrats are opposed to 
the Russian revolutionary method. It is true that Marx and 
Engels believed in the imminence of the final revolution and 
the downfall of capitalism. In their Communist manifesto they 
declared that Germany was on the eve of a bourgeois revolution 
which would be followed immediately by a proletarian revolution. 
Later, however, they realized that their analysis of the world 
situation was wrong; and from time to time they postponed their 
predicted revolution until finally they abandoned the idea.” 


President Masaryk classifies Marx and Engels as _ political 
pioneers ‘‘of a scientific and evolutionary mind,” while the 
Bolsheviki are “‘absolutist in theory and scientifically void.” 
He adds: 


“A revolution of protest, of punishment, of warning is not 
sufficient for the Bolsheviki, who want a constructive and crea- 
tive revolution which substitutes a new administration for the 
old administration of the state. Herein lies their error. From 
the European point of view the Bolshevik revolution was not 
necessary. Czarism had been overthrown and a Socialist- 
Liberal Government had been formed. The Boisheviki should 
have been content to form a political party with a program of 
administrative and educational reconstruction. Their rdle 
would have been that of the opposition in Parliament. But they 
failed to understand that the progress of European nations and 
their morale repudiate violence and, by consequence, aggressive 
wars and revolutions.” 
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THIS TOWN HAD BEEN ORDERED “TO BE TORN DOWN 


Hopewell, Va., had been declared hopeless by the Du Ponts, a war town ruined by peace. Now it has twenty-three substantial industries and 
a brilliant future, saved by the man who deems nothing useless or hopeless. 


RIPPED INTO PIECES, AND AUCTIONED OFF AS SCRAP.” 








HE FINDS USES 


E WHO WILL DISCOVER A USE for that which has 
always been deemed useless is killing two birds with 
one stone—he is disposing of a waste and creating a 
new raw material with one stroke. Incidentally, he is likely 
to make a fortune for himself. An- expert in this sort of dis- 


covery, we are told by William S. Dutton, 


FOR 


“USELESS” THINGS 


or more of uses. During the war this by-product of high- 
explosive manufacture was turned out in such vast quantities 
at Hopewell, Va., that no means could be found of shipping it to 
a market. Grubb looked over Hopewell and its surroundings, 
got an idea, slept over it, and next morning called in engineers. 
‘See that ravine out there?’ inquired Grubb, designating a 
deep, narrow valley on the plant area. 





writing in System (Chieago), is Hunter 
Grubb, of the Du Pont Company, who, we 
are told, ‘“‘has made a Success of handling 
jobs that other men declined to take.” 
We quote from Mr. Dutton’s accounts of 
how the subject of his article conserved 
niter-cake during the war by damming it up 
in a ravine by the hundred thousands of 
tons, and of how he rehabilitated. the in- 
dustrial ‘‘war town’ of Hopewell, Va., 
which he had been sent out to dismantle and 
turn into scrap. Grubb’s motto of “Find 
the use”’ stood him in good stead in these 
two instances as in scores of others. He 
believes that there is a use for everything 
in the world and that it is the job of man to 
find out what that use is. About every 
factory, he asserts, there are untold quan- 
tities of material regarded as waste which 
has a real value if the right use for it could 
only be found. Mr. Dutton tells his tale 


as follows: 


“Prior to 1907 the chemical known as 
niter-cake was regarded as a waste. To-day 
niter-cake is used extensively in the steel 
industry, replacing sulfuric acid as a pickling 
agent; it is used as a reagent in the flotation 








FOR “ USELESS ” 


HE HAS NO USE 
Hunter Grubb, who put hope into 
Hopewell. 


‘Build a°dam at the end of it. We'll run 
molten niter-cake in there until cars are 
available to take it away 

“The engineers gasped in surprize. Then 
they laughed. But they built the dam. 
Tracks were laid from the acid plants t 
the edge of the ravine. In acid-pro 
metal cars the molten niter-cake w. carri 4 
by day and by night and poured hol o er 
the sides. The dam started to fill. It g¢ ow 
into a veritable lake, hardening from. ‘the 
bottom up. When the war came (5 its 
sudden end, there were 500,000 toas of 
niter-cake stored behind the dems _ in 
Grubb’s ‘Niter-Cake Lake.’ In places the 
deposit was thirty feet deep. 

** As soon as we could get cars we started 
to sell it,’ Grubb explains. ‘The ‘stuff had 
hardened, of course, and we had to shoot 
it loose with dynamite. Just the other 
day we closed a contract for 150,000 tons. 
That disposes of the whole lake with the 
exception of about 50,000 tons.’ 

‘A dozen other instances could be cited 
where Grubb, by scrupulously practising 
his doctrine that there is a use for every- 
thing, turned waste materials into dollars. 
One of the remedies most widely taken 
for coughs and colds was found, through 
Grubb, to be contained in a noxious gas 
deemed so useless that experts advocated 
taking the drums which contained a steadily 
growing accumulation of it to the middle * 








of ores; it has made possible the recovery 
of wool grease from the waste waters of 
wool-scouring plants; a process has been developed by which oxid 
of aluminum is dissolved in it and a baking powder made from 
it: it is used in the smelting and refining of no less than five of 
our most valuable metals, and so on through a list of a score 


of the Atlantic and dumping them over- 
board. 

‘Rut his biggest achievement was in the sale of Hopewell, 
Va., a task which he accomplished in a manner contrary to 
many established sales methods and in a race with the busi- 
ness depression and tight-money markets which stunned the 
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country last year. This town, one of the greatest and most 
expensive of our war ventures, sprang into existence almost 
overnight in a section of Virginia which was virtually a wilder- 
ness. At one time during the war it had a population of more 
than 30,000. It was a complete modern town, with huge fac- 
tory buildings, paved streets, hotels, and theaters of permanent 
construction. ; 

“It died with the armistice as quickly as it had been built. 
Its great factories were closed down and boarded up; workmen, 
storekeepers, and population left. There lay Hopewell, a small 
city of more than 2,000 residences, with its churches, club- 
houses, restaurants, its wharfs and docks on the James River, 
its roads and railroads, condemned to be torn down, ripped 
into pieces, and auctioned off to the highest bidders as scrap.”’ 


Such, at least, was the decision of the Du Ponts. Grubb was 


sent to Hopewell, commissioned to direct the gigantic town- 





THE GRAIN MAKES THE FRAME SEEM DISTORTED. 


wrecking scheme. But in his mind’s eye he pictured Hopewell 
as it should be, with merchants in its stores, preachers in its 
churches, men, women, and children upon its streets, the mighty 
forces of industry and production whirling the wheels of its 
factories. This vision bore fruit. Says Mr. Dutton: 

“Grubb had found the use for Hopewell. He resolved to sell 
Hopewell, not as scrap but as a town. 

“As this is written twenty-three substantial industries are 
established in Hopewell and surrounding territory. The store- 
keepers have come back. The sum of $5,000,000 already has 
been spent to put the little city on a peace-time basis, and 
$7,000,000 more will be expended within the year. 

“*We were thoroughly convinced as to the feasibility of our 
venture,’ declares Grubb. ‘We knew and felt to the very 
bottom of our hearts that what we had to offer was good, that 
it war worth buying. 

{** Right at the start we made a rule to do business only with 
substantial men representing concerns which practised sound 
business methods and were progressive in their policies. 

“*We could have had any number of concerns locate in 
Hopewell of the kind we had listed as undesirable. Plenty of 
them came in to buy factory sites. We investigated each appli- 
eant, turned over to a committee formed for the puryfpse those 
with which we did not desire to do business, and let he com- 
mittee cispose of them in its own way.’ 

“The Petersburg Chamber of Commerce and tersburg 
citizens.aided Grubb in the sales venture. Before fhey even 
invited a prospect into the town, they brought Hopewell back 
to life. They put men in to run the restaurants, the hotels, and 
the clubs; the theaters were open and ablaze with lights at night; 
ministers preached from the pulpits on Sunday; the stores had 
goods on their shelves; the power plants functioned; a mayor, 
town council, police and fire departments were on the job. 
Hopewell, to all appearances, was a thriving town; no depres- 
sion, no silence, no deserted streets, no boarded windows. 
That is how Grubb wert about making prospective customers 
see Hopewell as he saw it in his mind’s eye. j 

“The successful disposition of Hopewell by Grubb halted 
effectively what promised to be one of the greatest wastes 
growing out of the war. There is a new attitude toward war 
towns, and in the future tiey will be built with their peace-time 
utilization in mind.” 

Grubb believes that if business men generally would study 
so-called wastes with a view to finding a use for them, instead 
of ignoring them on the ground that they are wastes, billions of 
dollars could be saved eventually in this country. 


OPTICAL ILLUSION IN ART 


OT WHAT WE SEE IN A PICTURE, a statue, or a 
N building is responsible for its artistic effect, but rather 

what we think we see. Mr. Luckiesh;.who writes on 
‘*Visual Illusions in the Arts” in The Scientific Amertcan Monthly 
(New York), reminds us that art itself is an illusion. 
In the arts, colors, brightnesses, contrasts, lines, forms, and 
perspectives mean much. Sometimes the resulting effects are 
evils which must be supprest; in some cases they are boons to 
the artist if he is eqral to the task of harnessing them. Oft- 
times they appear unheralded and unexpected. A painting 
is an illusion in that it strives to present the three-dimensional 
world upon areas of two dimensions. 
brilliant sunlight by means of deep shadow. 
ists in their desire to paint light introduced science—in fact, 
illusions—to produce the perfect illusion which was their goal. 


The impression- 


The writer proceeds: 


“Tn a painting a tremendously powerful illusion of the third 
dimension is obtained by diminishing the size of objects as they 
are represented in the distance. Converging lines and the other 
manifold details of perspective are aiding the artist in his efforts 
toward the production of the great illusions of painting. 

‘The painter may imitate the light and shade of solid forms 
and thereby apparently model them. In this respect a remark- 
able illusion of solid form or of depth may be obtained. Some 
stage paintings are remarkable illusions of depth and their success 
depends chiefly upon linear perspective and shadows. 

‘The inadequacy of the range of brightnesses or values obtain- 
able by means of pigments is not fully realized by the artist. The 
sky in a landscape may be thousands of times brighter than a 
deep shadow or a hole in the ground. A cumulus cloud in the 
sky may be a hundred thousand times brighter than the deepest 
shadow. However, the artist must represent a landscape by 
means of a palette whose white is only about thirty times brighter 
than its black. If the sun is considered we may have in a land- 
scape a range of brightness represented by millions. 

‘“Many tricks may be interjected into the foreground of a 
painting for their effect upon the background, and vice versa. 
For example, a branch of a tree drooping in the foreground, ap- 
parently close to the observer, if done well will give a remark- 
able depth to a painting. 

“*After-images play many subtle parts. For example, in a 
painting where a gray-blue sky meets the horizon of a blue- 
green body of water, the involuntary eye-movements may 
produce a pinkish line just above the horizon. This is the after- 
image of the blue-green water creeping upward by eye-move- 
ments. Many vivid illusions of this character may be deliber- 
ately obtained by the artist. Some of the peculiarly restless 
effects obtained in impressionistic painting (stippling of small 
areas with relatively pure itues) are due to contrasts and after- 
images. 

“There are many interesting effects obtainable by judicious 
experimentation. For example, if a gray medium be sprayed 
upon a landseape in such a manner that the material dries in a 
very rough or diffusing surface some remarkable effects of fog 
and haze may be produced. The optical properties of varnishes 
vary and their effect varies considerably, depending upon the 
mode of application. 

“The practise of hanging pictures on walls which are bril- 
liantly colored is open to criticism. All other considerations 
aside, a painting is best hung upon a colorless background, and 
black velvet for this purpose yields remarkable results. Gray 
velvet is better, when the appearance of the room is taken into 
consideration, as it must be. 

“Incidentally, on viewing some picture-frames in which the 
grain of the wood was noticeable, the frames did not appear to be 
strictly rectangular. The illusions were so strong that only by 
measuring the frames could one be convinced that they were 
truly rectangular and possest straight sides. Many illusions 
are to be seen in furniture and in other woodwork in which the 
grain is conspicuous. This appears to the author to be an 
objection in general to this kind of finish. 

“Many illusions are found in architecture, and, strangely 
enough, many of these were recognized long before painting 
developed beyond its primitive stages. The architecture of 
classic Greece displays a highly developed knowledge of many 
geometrical illusions, and the architects of those far-off centuries 
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carefully worked out details for counteracting them. The ever- 
changing relations of lines and forms in architecture as we 
vary our view-point introduce many illusions which may appear 
and disappear. No view of a group of buildings or of the com- 
ponents of a single structure can be free from optical illusions. 
We never see in the reality the same relations of lines, forms, 
colors, and brightnesses as indicated by the drawings or blue- 
prints. Perhaps this is one of the best reasons for justifying the 
construction of expensive models of our more pretentious 
structures. 

“During the best period of Grecian art many refinements 
were applied in order to correct optical illusions. The Parthenon 
of Athens affords an excellent example of the magnitude of the 
corrections which the designer thought necessary in order to 
satisfy the eye. The long lines of the architrave—the beam 
which surmounts the columns or extends from column to column 
—would appear to sag if it were actually straight. This is also 
true of the stylobate, or substructure of a colonnade, and of 
pediments and other features. These lines were often convex 
instead of being straight as the eye desires to see them. 

“The phenomenon of irradiation exerts its influence in the 
arts as elsewhere. For example, columns viewed against a 
background of white sky appear of smaller diameter than 
when they are viewed against a dark background.” 





THE WORLD’S LONGEST TUNNEL 


OT TO HOLD THE TRACKS of a railroad, but to 
N contain a flowing stream, reversing its direction and 
2 guiding it under a mountain range into a different 
watershed, whence it will ultimately reach consumers in New 
York City, the Board of Water Supply of that city has 
begun construction on this tunnel, which is the longest so far 
built for any purpose whatever. It will compel Schoharie 
Creek, which now flows northward into the Mohawk River, to 
discharge its waters into the Ashokan reservoir, miles to the 
south of its source, says the writer of a leading article in Public 
Works (New York): 


“The Catskill Mountains form a summit in the topography 
of eastern New York, from which streams flow to the south 
and east into the Hudson, to the north into the Mohawk, and 
to the west into the Delaware River. 

“In selecting a watershed in the Catskills for New York’s 
water supply which would at once provide abundant head 
and a safe and economical location for a reservoir, the Esopus 
Creek was chosen as the first development, and the Ashokan 
dam was built on this creek, from which a supply is brought 
by gravity through the ninety-two miles of the Catskill aque- 
duct to the city’s northern boundary. The Esopus flows south 
and east into the Hudson, and the natural topography of the 
land therefore favored this scheme. 

“The supply from the Esopus, however, will be insufficient 
for many more years of the city’s growth. In fact, the city for 
the past four years has been using more than the safe yield from 
this watershed. The combined Catskill and Croton supplies 
Within comparatively 
few years, however, these combined supplies will fail to be 
sufficient for the population of the city, which is increasing at 
the average rate of more than 150,000 persons a year, or about 
20,000,000 gallons a day, and it is therefore imperative that 
an additional supply be provided. For the past five years the 
consumption of water has been increasing at the average annual 
rate ot 32,000,000 gallons daily. 

“In order to obtain this additional supply, the Board of 
Water Supply is preparing to secure water from the Schoharie 
Creek. This creek flows away from the city, with high moun- 
tain peaks of the Shandaken range between it and the Esopus 
watershed and the Catskill aqueduct into which the Schoharie 
water is to be led. The leading of the water from the north 
side of the Shandaken range to the south side presented only 
two alternatives, that of pumping water over the range or 
carrying it under the range in tunnel. There could be no 
question as to which was both the safest and the most economical 
in ultimate cost, and a tunnel is now being constructed under 
- <n range for bringing Schoharie water into Esopus 

reek.” 


The Schoharie water will be discharged into the creek several 
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miles above the Ashokan dam, we are told, and will flow down 
the bed of the creek into the Ashokan reservoir, which was de- 
signed and constructed with capacity to store the Schoharie as 
well as the Esopus, the aqueduct being also designed for carry- 
ing the combined yield. To quote further: 


“One of the questions interesting fishermen on the engineering 
corps of the water board is presented by the fact that, while the 
Esopus is a famous trout stream, the Schoharie is well stocked 
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ARCHITECTURAL TLLUSIONS. 


A, Front of temple as it should appear; B, appearance (exaggerated) if 
built like A without compensation for optical illusions; C, physical cor- 
rections (exaggerated) in order that it may appear as A does. 











with bass, and it is to be expected that these bass wil! travel 
through the tunnel and find their way into the Esopus Creek. 

“The tunnel under the Shandaken range is known as the 
Shandaken tunnel. As originally planned, this tunnel would 
have been about ten miles long. A suitable site for a dam 
across the Schoharie finally was located at Gilboa, about eight 
miles below the tentative location. This increases the length 
of tunnel to something over eighteen miles. In compensation 
it considerably increases the area of watershed above the dam 
and consequently the amount of water which can be obtained. 

“These two features, the Gilboa dam and the Schoharie 
tunnol, constitute practically the whole of the Schoharie devel- 
opment. The Schoharie reservoir will have a total storage of 
only 22,000.900,000 gallons, and will be used more as a diver- 
sion reservoir and for temporary storage of flood waters than 
for long-time storage, the latter service being performed by the 
Ashokan reservoir. 

‘Construction upon the Gilboa dam is well under way, and 
that of the Shandaken tunnel has progressed to a total excava- 
tion of approximately five miles,” 
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FAREWELL TO THE WOMAN CONDUCTOR 


OMAN’S PLACE on the electric railroad will here- 
after be in the stations and offices, rather than on the 
ears, thinks an editorial writer in The Electric Railway 
Journal. (New York). The employment of two sexes instead 
of one involves additional expense, and besides, their lower 
physical strength handicaps woman conductors. This, despite 
the writer’s confession that on some roads they were considered 
the superiors of men, owing to their greater carefulness and 
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may be done or the hours in which it may be performed is apt 
to be more stringent in the case of women employees than with 
men employees, and any material difference in the conditions or 
hours permitted would require a division into a favored and a 
less favored class, and this would interfere with seniority rules. 

‘Finally, there is now no difficulty in securifig a sufficient 
number of men for platform service. 

“‘Abroad, both in England and on the Continent, women 
have been employed as substitutes for motormen as well as con- 
ductors. Testimony as to their fitness for this work varies, 
but on some roads they are eonsidered superior to men, or cer- 
tainly to the men who could be hired at the same wages. The 

way in which this superiority is 





readiness to accept responsibility. 
Three years ago, the writer goes 
on to say, during the labor scarcity 
caused by the war, many women 
were employed as conductors on 
ears both in America and Europe, 
altho the practise was followed to 
a greater extent abroad than here 
Since the armistice the number 
has decreased for one cause or 
another. A law passed by the 
New York legislature in May, 
1919, forbids the employment of 
women on trolley-cars before 6 
A.M., or after 10 p.m., or for more 
than nine hours a day. In Jan- 
uary of the same year the engage- 
ment of any more women as con- 
ductors in Detroit was forbidden 
by the National War Labor Board 
after the dismissal of those em- 
ployed had been demanded by the 
union. A few 
employed on the Hudson & Man- 


women are still 


hattan Railroad and on some 
other lines, but in general they 
have disappeared from service 
as members of train crews. We 


read further: 


“The subject may almost be 
said to have been forgotten by 
railway men, but has been brought 
up through a report recently 
issued by the Women’s Bureau of 
the United States Department of 
Labor. The conclusions of this 
report are generally favorable to 
the service as suitable to women 
and less onerous and more highly 
paid than many other lines in 
which women are employed. Be- 
fore the subject is passed entirely, 
it might be worth while to put on 
record some of the conclusions 








* GOOD-BY.” 


shown is in the exercise of greater 
care and the acceptance of greater 
responsibility in their work. As 
the use of women as substitutes 
for motormen has been very 
limited in this country, American 
evidence on this point is not of 
much value. 

“The modern car has so many 
labor-saving appliances that much 
manual power is not required by 
either a conductor or motorman. 
Hence the tendeney will be more 
to judge applicants on the basis 
of intelligence, faithfulness, and 
similar qualities rather than on 
strength. Nevertheless, the great- 
est use for women, for some time 








to come, at any rate, in electric- 
railway transportation service will 
probably he in the stations and 
offices and not on the ears.” 





TAXING AL 
suggestion made re- 
Chemical Mar- 


kets that the high tax on aleohol 


REASONS FOR 
COHOL A 
cently by Drug and 
heeause its 


should be repealed 


beverage use is now illegal is op- 
posed by Charl s M. Woodruff, 
counsel for the American Drug 


Manufacturers’ Association, who 


writes: 


‘The largest users of ethyl al- 
cohol for legitimate purposes ar 
those pharmaceutical manufactu- 
rers who produce the hundreds of 
medicinal fluid extracts, tinetures, 
and solutions which are intended 
to be dispensed upon physicians’ 
prescriptions and orders. The 
American Drug Manufacturers’ 
Association, a national organiza- 








tion of such concerns, at its meet- 
ing in New York City, April 13, 
1921, unanimously adopted reso- 
lutions opposing the elimination 





or material reduction of — the 





that have been reached from 
the railway standpoint during a 
somewhat limited trial of women conductors in this country 

“In the first place there is some additional expense involved to 
a company employing both women and men in the transporta- 
tion service over that required when only men are employed, 
owing to the necessity of providing separate quarters at the car- 
houses and elsewhere. This means that even if everything 
else was equal, to make the engagement of women no more 
expensive to the company the women would have to receive a 
lower wage than the men. Just how much this differential 
would be it is hard to say, but it is obvious there would have to be 
some differential. 

“In the seeond place. the tendency toward the use of one- 
man cars, in the opinion of most operators, still further cuts 
down the opportunity for women as part of the transportation 
force. It is probable also that their less physical strength 
handicaps women for the position of conductor on some lines. 
Again, new legislation limiting the conditions under which work 


aleohol tax for the following 
The removal of the tax might prejudice the 


2. Any ma- 


reasons in brief: 1. 
validity of several features of the Volstead Act 
terial change in the price of alcohol at this time of depression 
would seriously embarrass many manufacturers and distributers 
3. In view of other and more important reductions likely to 
be made.’it is inadvisable to deprive the Government of revenue 

4. The ultimate purchaser would not appreciably. benefit from 
the removal of the aleohol tax. The writer points out in this 
connection that the only interests which would benefit from un- 
taxed alcohol at the present time would be the patent-medicine 
interests, since not only are ultimate prices for patent medicines 
fixt, but also prices to the retailer and the distributer. 5. Cheap 
aleohol would materially increase the number of those who seek 
to exploit legitimate medicinal products for beverage purposes, 
and thus bring upon the legitimate drug trade and the medical 
profession, already overburdened with detail, still more drastic 
and more complicated restrictive regulations.” 
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IS OUR LITERATURE “STRANGLED WITH A PETTICOAT”? 


OMAN’S REVOLT AGAINST MAN is perhaps 

lending the male sex a little more courage. Joseph 

Hergesheimer seems to be leading a revolt against 
women, or against the ‘“‘sweetness and light’’ of American 
fiction, which means about all the big-selling novels. ‘* Women 
have set the standard, determined the tone, of the character- 
istic American novel,” he says in the current Yale Review, and 
by way of definition adds that the “heroines resemble nothing 
so much as the clear candy toys of childhood, and they are 
illuminated by a morality as viciously hard as the glare of an 
are-light."’ Heroes are as unreal, if less vigorously portrayed. 
Men may be the writers of some of these novels, but, ‘‘con- 
sciously or subconsciously,’ they are written for women. And 
the result, in the writer's picturesque phrase, is that ‘literature 
in the United States is being strangled with a petticoat."” Men 
are made out by this writer to be victims to the principle held 
by “‘w. -s and daughters that the men of the United States are 
entirely practical, that they care for nothing but the deals and 


details of their oceupations.”” Mr. Hergesheimer knows better: 


“The truth is quite otherwise—it is the women who are 
keenly interested in the material details, the returns of business, 
the woman with a single diamond ring, and the women with 
bracelets of emeralds and strings of pearls. Again and again, 
I find in these men of affairs whimsical fancies and echoes of 
harmonies, poetic memories, and cherished ideals. Incurably 
shy, they are ashamed of these. Sometimes, when they are 
together, or with a particular woman-—a woman is utterly 
and absolutely different from women—a note of the music, the 
breath of a sigh eseapes. The strange, the incomprehensible 
thing is that such emotions are positively all we have to dignify 
a dull, mechanistic affair. They are no subject for shame: 
a man capable of keeping at his heart the warmth of a thrill, 
the tenderness of a memory, is touched by a divinity superior, 
there, to corruptible flesh. 


‘But, in that direction, a most rigid suppression is every- 


where evident. Feeling, beauty, romance are delivered to a 
feminine supervision which promptly syndicates them into 
the corporation of dressmakers, candy manufacturers, and 
jewelers. [am not an advocate of men carrying faded sprigs of 
lilae unromantically prest in the tails of their dress coats 
nor of having a long white glove bound above the elbow. Re- 
straint is a necessity of fine emotion; but what I would have all 
men of sensibility understand is that the province of imaginative 
and creative letters, of literature, is to keep alive and intensify 
whatever in their experiences of living was heroic or lovely, 
that and hardly anything else. ‘For musie and literature and 
painting have only ane reason and end—to give pleasure; and 
in the discharge of that, aside from paramount esthetie con- 
siderations, they have but one responsibility—to be honest.” 


Honesty, we are assured, has been lost sight of *‘in the current 
uproar of improvement—the glib social command of impressive 
names and titles.”"”. He goes on: 

‘No one seems to have remembered that pleasure in itself 
is a rare and immense benefit; its uses are far greater than 
those of adversity. It will be argued, perhaps, that accomplish- 
ment and not pleasure is the endeavor of life; but’ that is a 
stupidity bound into a vulgar misconception of the word pleasure : 
accomplishment, provided that it is the expression of the innate 
being of the individual involved, is pleasure. A lifelong ex- 
hausting employment at an anonymous task is, in spite of its 
aspect of a discharged duty, no better than suicide. 

‘The need for honesty requires neither explaining nor justifica- 
tion; but, perhaps, it would be the better for the clarity of a 
definition. In literature it means nothing more than the 





admission of all the creative writer’s store of knowledge and 
personal belief: all, straightforwardly stated, with deference to 
no other knowledge, no matter how ponderous, to no other 
belief, however tyrannical. Whether or not the knowledge and 
belief are valuable is another thing; the novelist has no further 
responsibility; time and exterior wisdom will take care of the 
world. And this is what I meant in saying at the beginning of 
this essay that contemporary life often seemed to me to have 
been made from cheap fiction—knowing, for the greater part, 
the truth about their lives and hearts and occupations, men yet 
consent to a hypocrisy of pretended sentimental lies thinner 
than the false-faces of a bal masqué. Cheap novels and cheap, 
resentful lives! One supporting the other. But where men 
have found errant masculine stories they have read them with 
wonder and delight. ‘Tono Bungay,’ the record of a patent 
medicine, was one. ‘Tono Bungay’ was and ‘Mr. Britling 
Sees It Through’ was not. The feminine influence had jogged 
Mr. Wells's elbow. Arnold Bennett, in ‘The Pretty Lady,’ 
escaped, but sank back immediately after into the scented sea. 

“In the United States Mr. Cabell, for a weary number of years, 
has been writing for men; but only very lately has this been 
happily discovered; to a perceptible extent through the sup- 
pression of ‘Jurgen.’ I do not want to minimize the extreme 
danger of interfering, at this late date, with the established rule 
of nice decency. Mr. Cabell has paid a heavy price. But if 
men will make even a slight consistent effort, if they will brush 
the sachet-powder from their eyes, they'll find for their pleasure 
an increasing response from the arts.” 


In that way; the writer argues, ‘“‘a new and eventually in- 
violate body of American literature will be established,” for 


“*Men, when they are young and eager and adventurous, have 
comparatively little need for imaginative books; but when 
their eagerness is dulled, when they have reached more con- 
templative years, then the recorded poetry of existence can be a 
priceless recompense. But it must, in order to endure, have the 
beauty of form and courage, and it must be universal to the 
heart. A peculiarity of such literature is that the women in 
it are visionary, immaterial, rather than realistically accounted 
for; they, too, are apt to be dreamlike, forever slipping beyond 
the circle of an embrace. I can’t even pretend to explain this; 
but I have indicated the difference between women and a 

man. A woman is at the center of nearly every living 
accomplishment of art, at the center of the written or of the 
writer. Women, like the poor, are ‘always with us; but how 
often, for how long, is an adored. figure at our sides? How 
many perfect moments has a man in the long months of his 
life? Not enough to disorganize him, and still, at best, enough 
to make the other possible. Novels perpetuate those moments, 
call backtheir flame into minds grown worn and tepid, kindle 
them again, as bright and seductive as ever, in minds sick and 
disintegrating. Such a resource should be strictly held to its 
purpose and value, unshorn by nimble, white, and predacious 
fingers.”’ 


Without waiting for woman to come to the defense of her sex 
on this charge, the New York Evening Post takes it up. The 
facts of our literature are all admitted as alleged, but the answer 
is that we prefer it that way, man as well as woman. The 
unnamed writer here says: 


‘“‘Women, undoubtedly, do form the largest fiction-reading 
class of the community. They undoubtedly do delight in a 
representation of life that substitutes for the uneventfulness or 
the drabness of every-day existence the rapid-fire incidents of 
romantic literature. Yet the type of t: !e that our novelists pro- 
duce with such successful assiduity strikes far deeper into our 
national psychology than the likings of any one part of the 
people. Take the periodicals that have found their widest 
circulation among men, not women, The Saturday Evening Post, 
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“ AMERICA AT WAR": FOR THE VICTORY ARCH TEMPORARILY ERECTED IN NEW YORK 


“To commemorate America’s share in the great triumph over the enemy in 1918, when the mighty German Power was sent crumbling to the dust.” 











The Argosy, or The Popular Magazine. They, too, find their 
chief stock in trade in a hurdle-race to fortune, a Marathon to 
matrimony, or aleap to honors. They, too, are ‘illuminated by a 
morality as viciously hard as the glare of an are-light.’ And 
they as truly as our novels reflect the tone of the reading public 
As surely as our romances do they find their markets. 

“Grant that American fiction blinks the ugliness of life. 
Grant that it supplies moral pap to the unthinking many, 
thereby inducing mental nausea in the sophisticated few. 
Admit that its vision is ecstatic and its morality strait-laced, 
but don’t place the responsibility for its qualities on the shoulders 
of women alone. For American fiction, untrue, unenlightened, 
uncritical tho it may be, is racy of the American past and in- 
dicative of the American present. 

‘‘Despite its fringe of uneasy. curiosity and scattered oases 
of disillusionment, America is still close enough to its pioneer 
beginnings to hold its young confidence in success, to believe 
that the race is to the swift and the battle to the strong, to gaze 
on the morrow with an assurance born of the past. It is still 
near enough to its Puritan ancestors to respect repressions and 
look with dismay on license. And the ethies of its novels, tho 
they may not square with the professions of the emancipated 
or the practise of the fashionable, do square with the con- 
victions of that great American divinity, the plain people. We 
Americans have a childlike side to our character, and we have 
not quite got over that love of self-glorification that Dickens 
ridiculed, much to our disgust. So if our novelists show us 
laborers springing to demigods, or millionaires conquering 
themselves, we more than half believe that if life is not like that, 
with a little extra exertion it well might be. We have in truth 
made the desert rejoice and blossom as the rose, we have seen a 
rail-splitter become President, we have known a mill-hand 
turn iron to gold. Mr. Hergesheimer quarrels not with the fact 
that our novelists romance, but that they romanticize. But has 
he not overlooked the fact that back of the undiscriminating 
feminine thirst for the heroic and heroics to which he ascribes 
the smugness and vapidity of our fiction lies the faith that 
every American has in the power of his countrymen as individuals 
and as a nation to conquer obstacles? History has taught him 
to believe in rapid success and hope leads him not to strain at 
the novelist’s buoyant portrayal of a royal road to fortune. The 
trouble with fiction in America is not so much that it is being 
‘strangled with a petticoat’ as that it still wears the wishing- 
eap of childhood.” 


Here is only a “‘ partial basis of fact’’ discerned by ‘‘the lofty 
‘ author of ‘The Three Black Pennies’ and of ‘Java Head,’”’ 
declares the New York World, which leaves the too belated pro- 
testor to his own fate: 


“So! Mr. Hergesheimer has said it, and he deserves the 
chastisement to which confidently we leave him. Does it not 


oceur to him how he has scolded either too late or too soon? 
The sins he condemns were bred in woman unemancipated. 
How can we doubt that our sisters, being made our political 
equals by Amendment XIX., will soon be taking their art, 
polities, and other privileges on a level with the best of men?”’ 


MRS. WHITNEY’S SCULPTURES WINNING 
’ EUROPE 


F ART CAN SPEAK as convincingly as politics perhaps 

it was no untoward coincidence that London was favored 

with the sight of Mrs. Whitney’s sculpture at the same 
time that it was called to listen to Ambassador Harvey. The 
doubts which he seemed to hzeve cast over America’s motives 
in the war are not repeated in the interpretations put upon the 
figures of this American artist, dealing in so many cases with the 
American soldier. Mrs. Whitney’s work was shown in the 
MacLean Gallery in the Haymarket, and Mr. Richard Fletcher 
declares in the London Graphic that it ‘“‘ranks as high as any 
one-man show seen in London in five years.’”” We read further: 

“‘Her reputation rests on a sound basis, inasmuch as her 
technique is beyond criticism. Her exhibition consists of two 
ideas. One, her earlier works, shows the influence of Rodin. 
These statues are real and poignant, decorative, as only good 
taste can decorate, and with a tenacious quality which comes 
from this woman’s vision of life and history. 

‘*‘In her second phase, I believe that her figures of American 
soldiers reveal to the British mind exactly that motive, which 
placed the UnitedStates in the war, shoulder to shoulder with the 
British, French, and Italians. 

“The small statue of an American ‘doughboy,’ about to fall 
with a bullet in his heart is a masterpiece, because it is not the 
agony of death, but the eestasy of dying for a principle. Signifi- 
cant, too, is the fact that I have seen actors and artists come, not 
once, but dozens of times, to stand in humble, silent admira- 
tion before this specimen of her art. ‘Honorably Discharged,’ a 
glorious American wounded soldier, which will be presented by 
Mrs. Whitney to the Glentworth ex-Service Men’s Club, at 
Dartford, of which the Duke of York is president, is another 
example of her sense of beauty and spirituality. 

“In all these sculptural descriptions of America in her first 
European war, Mrs.- Whitney concentrates on the stanch 
chivalry, the keen idealism, and the abundant courage of the 
Americans. Very auspicious, too, is this exhibition of great 
American art at this moment—the springtime of happy and 
friendly relations with that country.” 

London’s verdict seems corroborated by Paris, where the 
exhibition traveled after its close in the English capital. The 
Paris letter to The American Ari News points to the paradox 
that “an artist enjoying a certain privileged social position 
stands less chance of obtaining recognition than one more 


‘fortunately’ placed.”” For— 


“The artist favored in a worldly sense has many prejudices 
and obstacles to fight and needs a determination superior even 
to the resolution exercised by others. 

“This little irony of life is pointed out by Mr. Léonce Bénédite, 
who illustrates it with the careers of Puvis de Chavannes and 
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Delacroix in the preface he has written to the catalog of Mrs. 
Gertrude Vanderbilt Whitney’s exhibition, which is being pre- 
sented with such taste and care at the George Petit Galleries. 

““A glance reveals that the two dominant characteristics of 
this seulptor’s works are the virility of her technique and a 
marked sense for the decorative in her compositions. It is, 
therefore, not surprizing that this dual quality should lead 
Mrs. Whitney to express herself monumentally. 

‘““Now, it is monumental sculpture that is the flower and the 
very smile of architecture. And it is in architecture that the 
modern American genius appears to have found its fullest and 
most natural outlet. Architecture exacts breadth in vision, 
daring in conception, and power in technique, gifts with which 
the United States is richly endowed. For this reason Mrs. 
Whitney gives the impression of being peculiarly representative 
of her country’s artistic tendencies. 

“Altho, technically speaking, extremely virile, her work is 
feminine in its inspiration. It is the vehicle, notably, for the 
expression of deep pity 
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OPERA GROWING OLD 


HE SPRING SEASON OF OPERA in London is 
suspended this year. New York went without its 

opera once, a dozen or more years ago. But we re- 
turned to it with avidity and have been enjoying it ever since. 
That, however, is because we are so young. So a British 
musician charges. To Europeans opera is practically “‘ played 
out.” ‘‘For more than a century (except for the years of the 
Great War). London’s summer season of grand opera has been 
in full swing at this time,”’ says the orchestral director, Mr. 
Henry Coates, who made so profound an impression here. dur- 
ing his visit to us last season. ‘‘The closed doors of Covent 
Garden must make people realize that perhaps something is 
wrong with the opera.” Mr. Coates, writing in the Daily 
Chronicle (London), 





for human _ suffering. 
The war has quite nat- 
urally fostered this 
faculty. The two fine 
panels for the trium- 
phal arch put up in \ 
New York for the re- 
turn of the American 
troops in 1919, the 
broadly conceived 
sketch for a memorial to 
the war, and the ‘Spirit 
of the Red Cross,’ 
a group full of noble 
emotion, yet free from 
sentimentality, a replica 
of which will figure at 
the Musée de l’Armée, 
are some of the works 
suggested by the war. 
One of the panels con- 
veys most eloquently 
the idea of the dead’s 
participation in the re- 
turn of the survivors 
and achieves a dramatic 
effect of the most im- 
pressive character. 

“A plain figure of a 
soldier digging, entitled 
‘In the Trenches,’ 
evinces that so impor- 
tant sense for ‘profile’ 
the absence of which, 
in modern sculpture, 
Rodin used to deplore. 




















“ CHATEAU-THIERRY.” 


“ Tilustrating the eagerness of a young 
American soldier to rush forward and to 
eat Fritz alive,”’ says the London Graphic. 





thinks ‘‘the immediate 
causes which have com- 
bined to shut London’s 
opera-house are ‘‘ mere- 
ly incidental,”’ and he 
believes thé situation 
must be ‘‘regarded as a 
symptom of the general 
invalidism of opera, for 
admittedly it is in a 
bad way all the world 
over with the exception 
of the American con- 
tinent.” Why it still 
flourishes here is, ac- 
cording to him, the 
easiest of Europe's diag- 
noses of our case — we 
are so young. But let 
Mr. Coates state his 
argument: 


“Putting aside all 
incidental questions, 
then, the larger one 
suggests itself: Is opera 
losing its vitality? In 
other words, is it a 
One of Mrs. Whitney’s figures that dying form of musical 
will be set up at the Glentworth ex- art? 

Service Men's Club at Dartford. *“*T ean hear at once 
the indignant ‘No!’ of 





“ HONORABLY DISCHARGED.” 








‘Son Copain’ and 
‘L’Aviateur’ arealso full 
of nobility and grandeur, while broad and vigorous technically. 

“The big, ghostlike figure commemorating the Titanic could 
not but produce a sensation over here. It shows that the war 
has brought out the feeling for tragedy which was ever latent 
in this artist. This exhibition does not introduce a stranger 
to Paris. Mrs. Whitney studied here and had the benefit of 
counsel from the great Rodin, whose influence, so predominant 
in all modern art, transpires in the, charmingly atmospheric 
group entitled ‘Paganisme.’ 

“The admirable fountain, a bronze version of which is at the 
Metropolitan, of New York, was displayed at the Salon for 1913, 
but the Aztec fountain for the Pan-American building in Wash- 
ington is new. It evidences in full this artist’s architectural 
and decorative feeling and demonstrates the peculiar adaptability 
of her faculties to a predetermined object. 

‘‘The bronze head from the Titanic figure has been purchased 
by the French state, for within a few days of its opening the 
exhibition was already a pronounced success.” 

The panels here reproduced, it is hoped, have not bloomed for 
a day on the beautiful arch that weleomed New York’s troops 
home from the war. This city evidently means to take time 
about its permanent memorial. Somewhere in the land whose 
acts they record these expressions of the intimate emotions 


of the Great War will find a lasting public home. 


millions of people who 
love their Wagner, their ‘Faust,’ ‘Carmen,’ ‘Aida,’ *‘ Bohéme,’ 
ete., ete. They will declare that as long as these operas are 
given they will always go to see and hear them. 

“True enough. But there is another and more important 
aspect of the question. No art can live that does not con- 
tinue its creative activity. When that activity ceases the 
products of the art become antiques, only to be appraised and 
enjoyed by connoisseurs of the antique. Now a careful con- 
sideration of this branch of music inclines one to believe that 
creative work in opera is drawing to an end. At present not 
one good opera a year is produced by the whole world. 

“‘A century ago things were very different; then you had 
Rossini, Donizetti, Bellini, Halévy, Weber, Meyerbeer, and 
many others all turning out works that live to this day. Even 
half a century ago the output was considerable—with Wagner, 
Verdi, Gounod, Bizet, and the Russian school all writing mas- 
terpieces—but it was already showing signs of diminishing. 
Twenty-five years ago the dwindling became more marked, and 
only one or two composers, such as Massenet and Puccini, were 
able to give any vitality to opera. 

“For the last two deeades the only permanent additions to 
the repertoire can almost be counted upon the fingers of one 
hand—one or two works by French composers (Charpentier and 
Debussy) and Strauss’s ‘Rosen Kavalier.’ This lack of new 
works with any real vitality profoundly affects opera-giving to-day. 























“ DOUGHBOYS.” 
Another panel wrought by Mrs. Whitney for the Victory Arch erected in New York. 








**Of course, there is a large repertoire of old favorites, but any 
form of public entertainment—and, after all, opera is that, 
albeit an intellectual form—must to a certain extent have the 
interest of novelty. To-day when operatic managements try 
to arrange a season they find themselves compelled to fall back 
on the old favorites—Wagner, Verdi, Puccini, and so on. A 
certain number of people will, of course, come to see their 
favorite works, but a too-frequent repetition stales in time. 

“In one or two of the seasons just before the war I saw very 
popular operas, with good singers, occasionally given to very 
seanty audiences. Music-lovers get variety and change in the 
econeert-room; they do not get it in the opera-house. Conse- 
quently, in England, in Franee, in Italy, even in Germany, the 
big opera-houses are at a crisis in their fortunés—a crisis by no 
means due only to the war, for, as I have said, signs of it could 
be observed before the war. 

“*In America, both North and South, opera, it is true, flourishes, 
but that is because it is a newer thing than in Europe. To 
millions of people in the American continent opera is still a 
novelty. Here, in Europe, it has been going on for three 
centuries.” 





Of course, these blasé Europeans that Mr. Coates represents 
as done with opera can, as individuals, have heard but a few of 
the three centuries of performances. To reflect too closely on 
such facts spoils the easy-flowing argument. Chicago, for 
example, undismayed at its -youth and inexperience, is working 
hard at the civie funding of its opera, believing, as its Tribune 
asserts, that to lose it ‘‘would shame Chicago before the eyes 
of the world.” 

Mr. Coates expresses his belief that ‘‘the present operstic art 
form, from a creative point of view, looks like being ended.” 
He does not believe, tho, that we are to lapse into dumbness 
or to become tone deaf. There is a remedy: 


“The case is somewhat parallel to that of the symphony. I 
think most musicians will agree that, in spite of an occasional 
fine work, the symphony form, as used by the classic composers 
from Haydn to Brahms, has no longer any vitality. The evo- 
lution of symphonic music, in accordance with the needs of 
the age, has brought about a new and freer form of composition. 

“In opera something similar will have to take place, for we 
are getting nothing from our creative musicians under the 
present conditions. I think that, for a time, it may be neces- 
sary to return to the quality of the earliest type of opera and 
to make opera a lighter and more ephemeral affair. In the 
eighteenth century the Italian and French composers turned 
out hundreds of works, almost yearly, of which even the names 
are not remembered now. Opera, indeed, took, more or less, 
the place now occupied by the ordinary theatrical musical piece. 

‘**At the present time the average specimen of the latter has 
ceased to attract. Both the managements and the public are 
sick to death of such pieces. Has not the time come then for 
serious musicians to step in and claim a field that was once 
their own?’’ 


ACCOUNTING FOR OUR COMEDIES 


$6 ACK Of TONE, uniformity, or symmetry in con. 
temporary American comedies” offends an English 
writer and accounts to him for the failure in London 
of some of our great American successes. A Middle-Western 
American, Paul F. Sifton, writes to the London Daily Telegraph 
to account for the incongruity, saying “it is all in the 


background”: 


“America is the greatest, most baffling hotehpotch of 
peoples, ideals, cupidities, religions, conventions, licenses, 
downright crudities, whimsical refinements, traditions, and cir- 
cumstances on earth. At some time in the past it may have 
justified the term ‘melting-pot.’ Just now it does not. There 
is little fusion of any kind. Certainly there is not enough to 
produce a tradition that comedy is comedy and farce is faree, 
and the playwright a sinner when he blends them. The nation 
is incoherent but many-voiced. It is a tangle of individual 
strivings, many of them funny, some farcical, more tragic. 

*‘A few examples will illustrate my point: A mechanic, two 
generations away from the Black Forest or the workshops of 
Switzerland, may invent a carbureter that will make paraffin as 
efficient as aleohol; in ten years he will be a millionaire and a 
college endowment will bear his name. A Mayflower descendant 
may be a sheep-herder on a Wyoming ranch. A sweets-seller 
may grow up to be the favorite playwright and song-writer, the 
darling of the largest city in the New World. A shop-girl with 
a range of eight notes may understand her fellow beings so well 
that she is able to consent to sing a few tearful songs in vaude- 
ville for 500 a week. A boy who traveled about Indiana paint- 
ing patent-medicine signs on farmers’ fences may become the 
eountry’s best-loved poet, mourned by millions at his death. 
Another boy who painted barns at so much per barn may become 
the nation’s President, and as President he may neglect his 
eountry’s business long enough to dictate a rambling, friendly 
sort of letter to a little boy who has written him about a swim- 
ming-hole project. The man may say at comfortable length 
that he is sorry that he can’t conle to see it, and that his old 
swimmin’-hole was certainly lots of fun. Later on in the day 
he says right out loud in his official capacity that he doesn’t 
understand the theory of relativity. 

*‘And Mr. Darlington wonders why changes from comedy to 
farce, from farce to comedy, or even downright drama, do not 
jar on American audiences! Isn’t it because farce, comedy, 
tragedy are as thoroughly mixed in American life as are the 
upper and middle classes in the London telephone directory? 

“Changes of methed in American plays are permitted by 
American audiences, not so much because those audiences 
‘don’t know any better,’ but because to them the variation 
seems quite the plausible, lifelike thing to do. Mr. Darlington 
admits that, in England, comedy and farce lie very close together. 
In America farce and comedy are together. They are plaited 
and woven into one another. It is still the Land Where Any- 
thing May Happen in actual life. How much more so in the 
theater, the temple of make-believe!”’ 
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“I WAS NAKED AND YE CLOTHED ME” 


wrapt in newspapers; tens of thousands of children 

possess but one garment and expect to walk barefoot 
next winter; many must stay in bed for lack of clothes, and 
many a mother has sold her last skirt for food for her little ones 
and wrapt herself in an old shawl. To-day, according to 
relief-workers who are closely in touch with the situation, Europe 
is nearer nakedness than it has been since the close of the Napo- 
leonic wars. So the next ery of gratitude to cross the ocean to 
America from the little children, the feeble, and the aged in the 
war-swept lands will be 
the words, ‘‘I wa naked 
and ye clothed me”’— 
unless, indeed, our feel- 
ings have been hardened 
by the sight of much suf- 
fering and the edge of 
our charity dulled by 
much giving. When the 
American people learned 
that millions of little 
ones might perish from 
hunger, they quickly re- 
sponded and gave the 
food that will 
Europe alive to the next 
harvest. Now, again, 
when our generous peo- 
ple realize that the need 
for clothing is as great 
to-day as the need for 
food was a few months 
ago, their response to it 
will be no less prompt 
and joyous. At least so 
the Red Cross and the 
American Friends be- 
lieve, and they are join- 
ing in a great campaign 
to tell us the facts, to 
inform us just how to 
give most effectively the 
clothing they will col- 
lect, transport, and dis- 
tribute. This is not an 
appeal for money, altho 
money for new clothing 
and materials will be 
welcome; it is primarily 
a request that every family collect outgrown, old-fashioned, part- 
ly worn clothing that is still useful or can be made useful and 
give it to the Red Cross to be distributed to the people of Eu- 
rope, whose old clothes have been completely worn out and who 
can not buy new clothes before winter. 

Herbert Hoover, who knows more about the needs of Europe 
than any other living person, tells us that the one thing from 
which the Continent is really suffering to-day is the shortage-of 
wearing apparel. There is food enough to last till the next 
harvest, there is improvement in fuel production and transporta- 


N EW-BORN BABES in the hospitals of Europe are being 
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American Red Cross Photograph. 


HAVE YOU A DAUGHTER 


Whose old gown could be made over 
to clothe this girl ? 











tion, the clothing situation is the one exception to gradual prog- 
ress toward well-being. The clothing of the people of Eastern 
and Central Europe, says Mr. Hoover, is to-day ‘‘worse even 
than at the time of the armistice.” 

The Red Cross and the Friends, in their joint appeal to America 
for at least a million dollars’ worth of clothing this summer, 
forcibly emphasize Europe’s incre.sing nakedness. The dearth 
of clothing has been growing acute for five years and will reach 
its climax next winter. Where no clothes have been bought 
since 1915, except by the sale of household articles and heirlooms, 
the accumulated 
of years are bound to be 
exhausted in time, and 
that limit, we are told, 
has now been reached in 
most families. This is 
just as true in the homes 
of the ‘‘new poor,” the 
formerly well-to-do, the 


stores 





professional classes, as in 
the homes of peasants 
and workingmen. 
People living in coun- 
money is 
must 
import clothes or cloth- 


tries whose 


almost worthless 
ing materials from coun- 
tries where money is at 
normal or nearly normal 
levels. This means that 
a suit of clothes costs a 
Vienna University pro- 
fessor three months’ 
salary. It means that 
in Poland a pair of shoes 
ean not be bought for 
one member of a family 
without the entire family 
going hungry for amonth. 
Red-Cross 
of babies born with ab- 


workers | tell 
solutely no _ provision 
made for clothing them. 
A million mothers, they 
unable to 
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say, will be 
provide clothes for their 
new-born infants unless 
help comes soon. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of 
children must go barefooted all through the hard winter weather 


of Central Europe unless American shoes and stockings come 


HAVE YOU A SON 
Whose last-year's suit could replace 
this boy's rags ? 











quickly. 

‘People ean live through the summer without much clothing, 
altho not without discomfort and mental suffering”; but in 
winter, declares The Independent, ‘‘clothing is necessary to life.” 
That means that ‘‘the clothing for distribution next winter must 
be collected during these’summer months and shipped to Europe 
by September or it will arrive late.” The editor of The Jn- 
dependent wonders if Americans realize that “‘the emergency 








in Europe, as far as clothing is concerned, has increased rather 
than diminished.” The actual facts of the situation are that— 

“Stores of linen gathered in the prosperous years preceding 
the war are now exhausted. Salable articles that could be 
exchanged for clothing have largely disappeared in the pawn- 
shops and been exported to foreign lands. Almost no clothing 
has been bought in Central and Eastern Europe by the great 


nm 


masses of the population since 1915. 


A million dollars’ worth of new and second-hand clothing and 
materials for making clothes must be sent across the ocean to 
relieve this misery inside of the next two months. The need of 
the children of Europe appeals directly to American fathers and 
mothers, and they can do much 


reason this is impossible send your packages direct to the 
American Friends Service Committee Storeroom, 15th and 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa., or write for information to this 
committee at its office 20 South 12th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
First of all, do not send anything you simply wish to get rid 
of, that is not worth paying freight on. All kinds of outfits 
for babies will be particularly prized. For women and girls of 
all ages stout, serviceable suits, cotton dresses, underwear, and 
stockings that have still some months of wear in them are 
wanted. Above all, do not send worn-out and ragged garments, 
soiled underwear, flimsy lingerie, fancy shoes. Imagine ‘“‘a 
Polish peasant woman walking three miles through the snow 
to the distributing center of a 





relief organization only to 





to meet it. In almost every 
family with children there are 
outgrown clothes which can 
not be used. There are little 
garments in many a family 
which have been put carefully 
away with tears and around 
which sacred memories cling— 
could they be dedicated to a 
better use than that of keeping 
some other little child alive and 
well? In all stores selling 
clothing and clothing materials, 
whether for men, women, or 
children, there are stocks of 
goods which have not been sold 
when they were in fashion and 
which can never be sold at a 
profit. 
every family, evory individual 
ean help in one way or another 
to keep Europe _ clothed 
through the coming winter. 
As the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger remarks editorially: 





Every business man, 


“The spasm of generosity 
that possest America during 
the war undoubtedly has given 
way to a reaction. Christians 
are taking a vacation. Will 
our women rest on their American Red Cross Photograph 
porches this summer in self- 
satisfied contemplation of past 
labors or will they rise to this 








THE LITTLE GIRL HAS A MUFFLER FROM AMERICA 


The boy is waiting for his. 


receive a lingerie blouse and a 
pair of green silk stockings!” 
This has actually happened. 

For men and boys durable 
suits, shirts, and undershirts 
are needed and stout shoes with 
broad toes and low heels. If 
a man of the household has 
served in the Army he may 
have an old pair of “issue” 
shoes that are useless to him 
but will be just the thing for 
some European peasant. Danc- 
ing-pumps will not be dis- 
tributed and stiff hats can not 
be taken. 

In general, while summer 
weights of clothing in good 
condition will be weleome and 
will prove useful, it is obvious 
that winter garments will be 
more acceptable. In knitted 
goods stockings come first in 
importance and sweaters a 
close second. Mufflers and 





caps are less used. 

Raw materials for any of 
these articles, or money to pur- 
chase them, will be fully ap- 





preciated, altho, of course, 
money can never be quite so 
personal and intimate as gar- 





ments that have been made or 





need? Will the men who read 

these words dig deep into their 

pockets once more, so that adequate supplies of raw materia!s 
and ready-made garments may be purchased? Love must go 
into this service. Every stitch should be taken with imagina- 
tion that perceives why it is taken and feels for the prospective 
recipient; every garment, now as in the war, should be dis- 
patched with a prayer. Women’s sewing-circles, as well as in- 
dividuais everywhere, are asked to cooperate with the Friends in 
a whole-hearted effort to prevent the repetition, in any or all of 
the countries where the Friends are working, of the great suffer- 
ing which prevailed in Europe during the last winter. 

“‘What is needed? Knitted garments such as filled the leisure 
hours of the women of America during the war; second-hand 
clothing that is strong and clean and serviceable and worth 
paying freight on to Europe, and shoes in good condition, for all 
ages, and particularly shoes with low heels and wide toes; baby 
clothing in unlimited quantities; yarn, in order that the women 
of Europe may also knit for themselves; leather which the 
eobblers of Europe may make into shoes; uncut cloth in enormous 
quantities, such as dress materials, suitings, flannelet, etc.” 


People who want to know just what to give and how to prepare 
it are given more specific directions from Red-Cross head- 
quarters, some of which we summarize here for our readers. 
Send everything to your local Red-Cross chapter. If for any 


worn or purchased by the 
donor. [But it should be understood that cloth, yarn, and sewing 
materials are needed in enormous quantities in addition to the 
second-hand clothing that will be contributed, in order that the 
women of Europe may supplement your efforts with their own. 
They will be able to make garments for their children and them- 
selves if they are supplied with the wherewithal. 

It will help to send a list of the contents with every box or 
package. Articles of the same kind should be packed together; 
shoes should be tied in pairs. If you wish the clothing sent to 
the people of some particular country, as, for instance, Poland, 
Austria, or Germany, mark it plainly to that effect and your 
wishes will be scrupulously followed. Clothing which arrives 
at shipping headquarters unallocated will be distributed accord- 
ing to the relative needs of the different countries. The question 
has come up about shipments to Germany and Russia. Since 
the Friends are in charge of the distribution in those two coun- 
tries, people in any locality who wish to send goods particu- 
larly to Germany and Russia, and have difficulty in doing so 
through their local Red-Cross chapter, should get in touch 
directly with the Friends Service Committee in Philadelphia. 

















RUSSIA’S REFUGEE ARMY 


GREAT ARMY OF RUSSIANS, a million and a half 
strong, has invaded Europe and a few stray battalions 
have even reached our shores. It is not Trotzky’s 

“Red” host bent on conquest, but a scattered army of refugees 
driven from their native land by successive revolutions and 
disorders and seeking shelter in nearly every capital in Europe. 
Yet they are nearly as dangerous to the lands they have reached 
as armed invaders would be. For, as both the Red-Cross 
societies and the Council of the League of Nations have pointed 
out, the concentration of such large numbers of people without 
proper food and clothing is almost certain to lead to epidemics 
that may threaten the entire world. No existing relief organ- 
ization or government agency seems to be 





refugees are at present without any regular protection or juris- 
diction. The majority of the refugees are, in fact, almost 
outlaws and without any protection. Advantage is inevitably 
taken of this deplorable situation by dishonest elements. Russian 
workers have been made to sign disgraceful contracts, the white- 
slave traffic among Russian women has reached terrible pro- 
portions, children are ill-treated, and undesirable agitators only 
seek to profit from the demoralization of their minds.” 





A DRAMATIZED SERMON ON DIVORCE 


SERMON WHICH LASTED A WEEK without 
wearying any one was preached by Rev. Charles 
Carver, of Christ Episcopal Church, New Haven, 


when he recently acted the leading réle in nine performances of 
“The Divorce Question” on the boards of 





responsible for these Russians. The French 
Government a few months ago found itself 
obliged to discontinue appropriations made 
to support certain of the refugees. It is 
reported by the League of Nations News 
Bureau in a recent statement that appeal 
has been made in their behalf to the League 
and to the International Red Cross. The 
Council of the League declared itself unable 
to give aid and added that the members of 
the League could not be asked to make con- 
tributions; much as it sympathized with 
the sufferings of these people, it could not 
“ask the governments to impose a further 
burden of taxation on their behalf.” Thus, 
we are told, the matter has been ‘‘referred 
back to the Red-Cross organizations and 
through them to the peoples of those coun- 
tries throughout the world that have not 
been ruined by the war.”’” The plight of the 
Russian refugees is described as follows by 
the New York spokesmen for the League: 


“The exodus from Russia began as soon 
as the Bolsheviki had come into power in 
October, 1917. It has continued ever since 
and has steadily increased in volume. Every 
new defeat of an anti-Bolshevik army has 








A PREACHER WHO ACTS. 


Rev. Charles Carver returned to the 
stage to preach against divorce. 


the Hyperion Theater. Mr. Carver, now 
curate of Christ Church, was once an actor 
New 
In presenting the divorce drama, he gathered 


well-known to Haven theatergoers. 


about him a cast of professionals and 
amateurs, who played to crowded and en- 
thusiastic houses, according to the reports 
from the Connecticut city. Mr. Carver 
took the step, he explained to a New York 
part of Christ 


Church's determined effort ‘‘to bring to the 


World correspondent, as 


attention of the people of New Haven the 
great divoree evil, and we are taking what 
we believe will be the most effective way of 
doing it.” He added: 

“The idea that we are trying to carry out 
is to plant in the public mind the increasing 
evil of the divorcee system which is making 
America the laughing-stock of the world 
and which is poisoning our national life at 
its source. My belief is that if our parents 
are not to have control of our ‘moral instruc- 
tion and teach our children that marriage is 
a sacrament and not a contract or a thing 
to be terminated at individual caprice, then 
the Church must undertake the teaching 
plainly and firmly from the pulpit in order 
to save the nation from ruin. 

“The stage is one of the most powerful 








served to add tens of thousands to those who 
preferred the uncertainties of flight to stay- 
ing where they were. The greatest contribution to this army of 
refugees occurred with the final surrender of the Crimea by 
General Wrangel and the loss of the last anti-Bolshevik foothold 
in Russia. 

“About the beginning of this year it was estimated that 
Germany alone held 300,000 Russian exiles, 65,000 of whom 
were concentrated in Berlin. Close to 200,000 were found in or 
near Constantinople, while about 15,000 more had sought 
refuge in France and 100,000 in Poland. Figures for other 
countries were then as follows: England, 15,000; Austria, 
5,000; Bulgaria, 5,000; Esthonia, 10,000; Finland, 15,000; 
Italy, 2,000; Lithuania, 3,000; Latvia, 9,000; Sweden, 1,000; 
Switzerland, 4,000; Jugo-Slavia, 28,000; Czecho-Slovakia, 
5,000. These figures have been conserably increased since 
then. A particularly pitiful feature of the situation is the 
large number of children included among the refugees. Thus 
it was estimated in January that in Esthonia, Latvia, and 
Finland alone there were about 12,000 Russian children, many of 
them orphans.” 


The desperate need of these homeless people is pictured by 
Dr. George Lodygensky in a report from which the following 


paragraph is quoted: 


“During the last year the refugees have spent the remainder 
of their personal funds. The refugees of the last evacuation 
have no private means whatever. Thus, from an economic 
point of view, the condition of the majority of the refugees is a 
desperate one. Their legal position is no better. The Russian 
anti-Bolshevik Government having, de facto, ceased to exist, the 


allies that the Church can have in promot- 
ing Christian teaching on this vital subject. 
I am utterly opposed to the type of sermons which I read in 
some newspapers, which express sweeping condemnation of the 
theater. The theater is evil only when men and women make 
it such. 

“We chall give plays, and continue to give them, as a part of 
the K‘:g’s business. The plays will serve as a background 
for Christian teaching. Bishop Brewster, of the Episcopal 
diocese of Connecticut, has given his full approval and has 
exprest the hope that they will sueceed.” 


The presentation of ‘‘The Divorce Question’’ was “the most 
novel event in New Haven’s theatrical history,” says the New 
Haven Journal-Courier. ‘Father’ Carver, as he is known in 
New Haven, ‘“‘could not have chosen a more forceful play to 
bring home the lesson he intended than this drama of divorce 
and the evils thereof,” we read in The Journal-Courier’s review 
of the first performance: 


“The play is a strong drama depicting the result of a divorce 
between Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Lockwood. At the time of their 
divorce they had two children, a girl of three and a boy of 
five, from whom they became separated when they remarried. 
Years afterward they find their children under distressing cir- 
cumstances, and the great lesson of the wrongs of divorce are 
brought forcibly to them. Father Jerome, the good priest, who 
believes that there is no greater evil than divorce, helps the boy 
and girl when they are in great trouble, and brings a true and 
human understanding into the hearts of the man and woman 
who have erred in their youth.” 











THE UNTAUGHT COMMANDMENTS 


66 @ VHE STAGGERING INTELLIGENCE” that only 
573 children out of 1,373 in a New York public 
school have ‘‘more than a bowing acquaintance with 

the Ten Commandments”’ has a very definite connection in the 

mind of District Attorney Lewis, of Kings County, New York, 
with the fact that two-thirds of those who commit crimes 
against the State in New York are between sixteen and twenty- 
one. Their downfall, he insists, is largely due to lack of relig- 
ious training. A knowledge of the Decalog would naturally 
be expected among children brought up in both Jewish and 

Christian homes, but when the pupils in the school canvassed 

answered the question about the Commandments— 


“One lad interpreted them to mean, ‘Thou shalt not be 
jealous.’ Another youth said they meant, ‘Don’t crook any- 
thing,’ while another youthful modernist read into the Com- 
mandments an injunction to ‘love thy neighbor’s wife.’ One 
boy said the Lord had given Moses the strict command ‘not to 
hitch on wagons’ and ‘not to shoot craps.’”’ 


Mr. Lewis’s comment on this “‘amazing” ignorance, made in a 
speech before the men’s club of a Brooklyn church, is quoted 
as follows by the New York World: 


“Tt is surprizing to know how few of the boys and girls of to-day 
understand the Ten Commandments. They are the rules of 
conduct which should and must be known. [If al] boys and girls 
observed and followed them, they would undoubtedly be and 
remain good American citizens. 

“The great trouble to-day is that we'are not taking enough 
interest in children. Selfish parents believe that after birth 
their duty to their children is ended. They believe children 
should be allowed to grow up like weeds in the field, to go where 
they like, when they like, and do what they want, and the over- 
indulgent parent realizes his mistake when the boy or girl 
has violated the law and the name of the family is being dis- 
graced. .The damage has then been done and it is too late to 
remedy the mistake. 

“If crime is to be diminished the adult population must take 
greater interest in the growing children. Every parent should 
be watchful of his children and see that they receive the neces- 
sary preliminary training in the schools and should insist that 
at least one day in each week the child should be in some religious 
school getting the benefit of God’s teaching. Too little is 
known of the Bible.” 





OBER-AMMERGAU COMES BACK—The Passion Play of 
Ober-Ammergau, which has not been staged since 1910, is to be 
produced next year, according to an announcement from that 
little Bavarian highland village, and it is said to be probable 
that Anton Lang will again take the part of Christus. The pro- 
duction in 1910 was extremely successful, says the New York 
Herald; about 150,000 visitors saw the play, and $437,500 was 
paid in admissions. Only a small portion of this went to the 
participants in the performances, the remainder being devoted 
to communal purposes of an educational and philanthropic 
character. The Germans are said to have resented this localiza- 
tion of the returns from the play and to have declared that its 
production was only a money-making scheme. They were in 
the minority among the attendants. A large proportion of the 
visitors came from the United States, Great Britain, and France. 
It has frequently been charged that the Passion Play has lost 
much of its original significance. According to the Herald— 


“The text, in fact, has undergone many changes from the 
original script in the monastery at Augsburg; Christus is not 
nailed to the cross before the audience, but only the sound of 
the hammer is heard; Judas does not climb a tree before hang- 
ing himself in remorse; and the Devil, who once had consider- 
able to say and do; now never gets beyond the wings. The 
theatricism of Munich, magnificent settings and costumes, and 
the utmost skill of stagecraft are all now more apparent than 
in the past. But the effects are more satisfying to the modern 
audience, and the leading actors are put to the same severe test 
as in the past by a performance which begins at eight o’clock 








and continues with only an hour and a half noon intermission 
until about six o’clock. That the actors of Ober-Ammergau 
play their parts with reverence and seriousness is beyond ques- 
tion. In 1910 the production received its first official sanction 
from Rome when the Papal Nuncio celebrated a special mass 
for the performers. The nearest approach to this recognition 
before was in 1900, when Anton Lang was granted a special 
audience at the Vatican.” 





CITY MOTHERS OF LOS ANGELES 


LL THE GOOD IDEAS that come from Los Angeles 
A are not necessarily connected with moving pictures. 
Other cities have set in operation various methods of 
preventing delinquency and protecting dependents, but it re- 
mained for Los Angeles to turn this particular problem over to 
“City Mothers,”’ writes Uthai Vincent Wilcox, in the Dearborn 
Independent. And the City Mothers, we are told, have been 
remarkably successful. Mrs. Aletha Gilbert, who originated 
the plan, is the present City Mother, and has the assistance of 
an advisory board of ten women. They have extended the 
scope of their activities and have settled many open and in- 
cipient domestic troubles, so that they have really come to be 
a Court of Domestic Relations and, indeed, ‘‘a general clearing- 
house for all kinds of trouble.”” But the bulk of their work has 
been to help the future citizens of America to go straight and 
to keep within the law; in thus ‘“‘preventing trouble and fore- 
stalling crime they have saved the city and county many thou- 
sands of dollars annually, besides sustaining that which is of 
far greater value—the moral standards of the boys and girls.” 
We read further: 


“To the taxpayer a most interesting phase of this work is 
that the bureau is conducted wholly without expense as far as 
appropriations from the city are concerned. The advisory 
board cooperates in raising the funds necessary to maintain it. 

“A part of this fund is used to pay the salaries of trained 
nurses who, during the summer months, care for the children 
in the municipal day nursery, which is also under the direction 
of the City Mothers. Here mothers who are compelled to 
leave their children while they work can do so with the under- 
standing that the little ones will receive the best of care under 
physical conditions that will promote health and happiness. 
An average of fifty children are cared for daily in this nursery. 

“*No less of interest and future benefit are the careful records 
and statistics that the bureau has been keeping since its in- 
auguration. From a careful study of the register it is most 
interesting to note that from nine to sixteen years are the 
‘dangerous ages’ for children. At fourteen the boys and girls 
are most in need of help. The number gradually decreases 
from that period. 

“For the last year the records are most interesting. There 
were 1,054 individuals given attention by the bureau. The 
extent of the work of the City Mothers is shown by the divi- 
sions under which these cases were handled: 

“‘Contributing, 2; deficient, 2; delinquent, 13; dependent, 
331; destitute, 21; desertion, 7; disobedient, 6; domestic rela- 
tions, 137; felony, 5; illegitimate children, 2; immoral, 5; incor- 
rigible, 9; in danger, 336; insane, 1; kidnaped, 1; miscellaneous, 
148; neglected children, 7; petty larceny, 2; runaway, 19. 
Besides this there were 83 applications made to the bureau for 
help, and 49 of these requests were filled.” 


“There would be fewer delinquent children, fewer criminals, 
and less work for the City Fathers to do,” 
were more City Mothers like Mrs. Gilbert, who is quoted as 
summing up her ideals in the following words: 


we read, if there 


‘Many children of the adolescent age who might be con- 
sidered by the general public as immoral are handled by the 
City Mothers as unmoral. If they receive the right guidance 
until they reach the age of discretion they awaken to a higher 
sense of morality. We have found that in most cases the fear of 
the court is more effective than the court itself. We try through 
love, sympathy, encouragement, and personal interest to teach 
children their duty to their parents and society and by this same 
method awaken parents to their duties and responsibilities.” 
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We're up to the minute, it's true 
And fighting for liberty too— 
For pleasure and freedom to housewives who 
n 
So now let us bring them to you. 









TOMATO. 

















4 “3-minute” men 


About three minutes preparation, and the biggest 
part of your meal is ready to eat—the best part 
too. Quickly prepared, delightful, wholesome, this 
splendid food is a favorite in the modern household. 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 
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A puree of luscious red-ripe tomatoes fresh from 
the vines, daintily prepared in Campbell's famous 
kitchens, with choice creamery butter, granulated 





sugar and other savory ingredients. There are many 









tempting ways to serve it. Order a good supply and 





keep it handy. 





12 cents a can 
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Unsolicited contributions to this department can not be returned. 


E are grateful that the old forms 

serve for some of our younger verse- 
writers. The marching threat in these 
lines from The Yale Review demand a 
measured handling, and we submit this 
without prejudice to those who can only 
speak in freer verse: 


TO AN INHABITANT OF PARADISE 
By ScuppER MIDDLETON 


How goes it in your starlit world— 
The silences, the brooding wood? 

Does thére the tiger hunt no more, 
The falcon twitter for his hood? 


Have you stript all the boughs that talk 
And calmed the torrents from the hill? 
Are lamb and wolf now reconciled? 
Is hunger banished from your sill’ 


Does that inexorable whip, 

Which drove us heedless face to face, 
No longer burn along your veins 

Or cut your new dispassionate grace? 


Do you watch struggle unconcerned 
Hear voices call you and not speak, 
There in your timeless acres feel 
Above your kinship with the weak? 
Oh, guard the gates that shut you in! 
Make sure the world behind your eyes! 


My world of men and lust and wheels 
Begins to march on Paradise. 


Never before, wrote the late Secretary 
Lane just before his death, ‘‘ Never before 
have I been ealled upon to deliberately 
walk into the Valley of the Shadow, and, 
say what you will, it is a great act.” But 
his reaction is summed up in the phrase 
“IT accept.” The Outlook prints this 
poetie version: 

“I ACCEPT” 
By HAROLD TROWBRIDGE PULSIFER 

I shall go out aS all men go, 

Spent flickers in a mighty wind, 


Then [ shall know, as all must know, 
What lies the great gray veil behind. 


There may be nothing but a deep 
And timéless void without a name 
Where no sun hangs, no dead stars sleep, 
And there is neither night nor flame. 


There may be meadows there and hills, 
Mountains and plains and winds that blow, 
And flowers bending over rills 
Springing from an eternal snow. 


There may be oceans white with foam 
And great tall ships for hungry men 

Who called our little salt seas home 
And burn to launch their kéels again. 


There may be voices I have known 
Cool fingers that have touched my hair, 
There may be hearts that were my own, 
Love may abide forever there. 


Who knows? Who needs to understand 
If there be shadows there, or more, 
To live as tho a pleasant land 
Lay just beyond an open door? 


Buppua, Confucius, Jesus, are the un- 
named seers of this contributor to the 
Nation (New York). Perhaps the writer 


thinks-our naming them is superfluous; 
perhaps some reader resents the imputation 








that he- does not know. Of such we ask 


indulgence: 


THREE WISE MEN OF THE EAST 
By FREDERICK PETERSON 
I 
One Seer from out the Bo Tree's mystic shade 
Saw visions of the world that is to be— 


The self forgot and thus from prison made free 
Man facing fate serene and undismayed; 


Freed from the bhght of wealth and power and 
fame 
He turns to truth and service to mankind, 
Right thought, right striving, and a mindful 
mind 
To reach Right Rapture his diviner aim. 


II 
A wise Old Man through blossoms of the peach 
Beside the Yellow River saw the Way 
In the spring splendor to a better day— 
The Way to live, the Way that he must teach: 


Be simple in your every want, be just, 
Free of desire, compassionate, and mild; 
Be gentle, humble as a little child; 

Do good for evil, be obscure as dust. 


Ill 
Afid One saw from the shadow of the Cross 
Peace in the world, a common brotherhood, 
Each seeking loviigly the other's good 
Finding his life through losing all its dross 


One Father smiling on the faults forgiven 
As all come arm in arm and happily 
Like little children to a father’s knee— 
The earth at last become the Kingdom of Heaven. 


Tue staid old Nation along with more 


frivolous ean not disguise its 


Who 
it is that has gone to “‘ Alice im Wonderland” 


journals 
interest in the coming world event. 


for help in these lines deponent does not 
reveal: 
THE DEMPSEY AND THE 
CARPENTIER 


The Dempsey and the Carpentier 
Were working close at hand; 

And each of them he wept to see 
The other had such sand. 

“If only it were blown away,’ 
Each said, “it would be grand!” 


“If seven mouths with second wind 
Should blow for half a year, 

Do you suppose,"’ the Dempsey said, 
“That they could blow it clear?” 

“TI doubt it,’’ said the Carpentier, 
And shed a bigger tear. 


“O Sparring Partners, come with us,”” 
The Dempsey did beseech. 

“A pleasant game, a pleasant fame, 
A lot to learn and teach. 

We do not care for more than four, 
To try a fist on each.” 


Four Sparring Partners hurried up, 
All eager for the treat; 

Their coats were brushed, their faces washed, 
Their shoes and hats were neat 

Altho it must be owned they had 
Less head than they had feet. 





“A loaf of bread,”’ the Dempsey said, 
“Is what we chiefly need; 

For Sparring-Partner sandwiches 
Are very good indeed— 

Now if you're ready, Partners dear, 
We can begin to feed.” 











“ But not on us!"’ the Partners cried, 
Turning a little blue. 

“ After such kindness that would be 
A dismal thing to do!" 

To Number One the Dempsey said: 
“I will start off with you.” 


“Tt was so kind of you to come! 
And you are very nice!" 

The Carpentier said nothing but 
“Cut me another slice; 

I wish they were not quite so stout— 
I've had to hit one twice." 


“T weep for them,”’ the Dempsey said; 
“I deeply sympathize.”’ 

With sobs he finished off the Part- 
Ner of the largest size, 

Changing his snout into a spout 
And shutting up his eyes. 


“Now Partners,”’ said the Carpentier. 
“You've had your little fun! 

You must be trotting home again.”’ 
But answer there was none— 

And this was scarcely odd, because 
They'd laid out every one. 


THE suggestion of immemorial years is in 
these lines from The Crisis (New York), a 
journal devoted to the interests of the negro 
We this 
better exprest: 

THE NEGRO SPEAKS OF RIVERS 


HUGHES 


race. wonder if idea could be 


By LANGSTON 


I've known rivers: 
I've known rivers ancient as the world and older 
than the flow of human blood in human ve'ns 


My soul has grown deep like the rivers. 


I bathed in the Euphrates when dawns were young 
I built my hut near the Kongo and it lulled me to 


sleep. 


I looked upon the Nile and raised the pyramids 
above it. 

1 heard the singing of the Mississippi when Abe 
Lincoln went down to New Orleans, and I've 
seen its muddy bosom turn all golden in the 
sunset, 


I've known rivers; 
Ancient, dusky rivers. 


My soul has grown deep like the rivers 


A very pretty family competition the 
Benet brothers are running, but who will 
wish to The 
following is from a new volume, ‘* Young 
(Yale University Press): 


decide between them? 


Adventure” 


NOS IMMORTALES 
By STEPHEN VINCENT BENET 
Perhaps we go with wind and cloud and sun 
Into the free companionship of air; 
Perhaps with sunsets when the day is done, 
All's one to me—I do not greatly care; 
So long as there are brown hills—and a tree 
Like a mad prophet in a land of dearth— 
And I can lie and hear eternally 
The vast monotonous breathing of the eart! 





I have known hours, slow and golden-glowi"~. 
Lovely with laughter and suffused with li; i.t 
© Lord, in such a time appoint my going, 
When the hands clench, and the cold face grows 
white. 
And the sparks die within the feeble brain, 
Spilling its star-dust back to dust again. 
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THe Buyinc Power Or Great Resources 


Dodge Brothers resources have 
always made it possible to purchase 
materials far in advance of their 
a requirements 





They have never been obliged to buy 
at the peak market 


stan : The price of their car has always 
| been based upon this purchasing 
ability and never on current costs 


‘ Dodge Brothers have always given the 
nids purchaser the benefit of this saving 


the | Dooce BrRotTHERS. DETROIT 
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- GLIMPSES || 











ISHOPS AND AMBASSADORS, invited to Windsor 
Castle, were reduced, in the privacy of their bedrooms, 
to lie full length upon the floor and carefully blow smoke 
up the chimney. Queen Victoria did not like smoking, and what 
the Queen did or did not like made a tremendous difference to 
everybody in the England over which she ruled. The then Prince 
of Wales, later King Edward VII., was so perturbed when, in his 
fiftieth year, he was late at one of the Queen’s functions, that 
“beads of sweat stood out upon his brow,” and he skulked behind 
a pillar, hiding from the royal wrath. The elderly Prince, 


however he may have deserved 











UNSUSPECTED ASPECTS OF QUEEN VICTORIA 


of Kent, the father of Victoria, was the fourth son of George 
Ill. of England. At the time when the Duke felt that it was 
incumbent on him to marry for the sake of an heir to the 
throne, King George was ‘‘an aged lunatic’’ immured in Bal- 
moral, and his seven sons and five surviving daughters might 
have been broadly characterized as ‘‘a bad lot.’’ ‘‘The youngest 
was of more than middle,age,”’ says Mr. Strachey, ‘‘and none 
had legitimate offspring."’ The oldest son, the Prince Regent, 
‘‘a preposterous figure of debauched obesity,” 
question ‘as the father of an heir. Of the other five brothers, 

the Duke of - York, 


was out of the 


whose 





the reputation of a rather 





escapades had brought him 





















































lively man about town, did not 
smoke in places where the tell- 
tale odor might reach Vic- 
toria’s “During her 
youth and middle age, smoking 
had been forbidden in polite 
society,”’ writes Lytton Stra- 
chey in his new biography, 
“Queen Victoria” (Harcourt, 
Brace & Co.), ‘“‘and so long as 
she lived she would not with- 
draw her anathema against it.”’ 
She was preeminently, in .her 
later years, a Queen of things- 
“Toward 


nose. 





as-they-had-been. 
the smallest no 
toward the greatest changes, 
she remained inflexible,” re- 
Mr. Strachey, in the 
course of a'chapter which the 
Queen would certainly have 
in advance as ‘“‘in- 
and 
“‘most reprehensible,” if she 


less than 


eords 


branded 
delicate,” ‘‘indiscreet,”’ 
eould have had any idea that 
it was going to be written. 

It was in these later years 
that she presented her declara- 


Courtesy of Harcourt, Brace & Co. 


A NEW-MADE QUEEN 


tion of war upon Women’s 
Rights. ‘The Queen is most 
anxious, 
every one who can speak or 
write to join in checking this 


” 


she wrote, “‘to enlist 








This portrait was painted in her twentieth year, when, by contrast 
with her later habits, it was one of the Queen's 
tions to dance all night and watch the sun come up is. tine 


into trouble and who now oc- 
cupied himself, practically in 
exile, with ‘racing, whist, and 
improper stories,”’ was said to 

the 
“He 
was the only one of them—so 
we are informed by a highly 


be remarkable among 


princes for one reason: 





competent observer—who had 
the feelings of a gentleman.” 
The Duke of Clarence ‘had 
heen living in complete ob- 
seurity with Mrs. Jordan, an 
actress, by whom he had had 
a large family of sons and 
daughters.” 
he had 
from her and offered to marry 
a Miss Wykeham, a 
woman of large fortune, who, 


Lately, however, 
“suddenly separated 


crazy 
however, would have nothing 


The Duke of 


Cumberland was “suspected of 


to say to him.” 
murdering his valet and of 
having carried on an amorous 
intrigue of an extremely sean- 
The: Duke of 


been married a 


dalous kind.” 
Sussex had 


number of times, but the mar- 


VICTORIA IN 


1838. : , 
riages had been declared void. 


The Duke of Kent, then fifty 


most popular recrea- aie 
years old, a military man and 


uorning. 





something of a joke among his 





















mad, wicked folly of ‘Women’s 
Rights,’ with all its attendant 
is bent, forgetting every sense of womanly feeling and propriety. 
Lady ought to get a good whipping. It is a subject which 
makes the Queen so furious that she can not contain herself. 
God created men and women different—then let them remain 
each in their own position. Tennyson has some beautiful lines 
on the difference of men and women in ‘The Princess.’ Woman 
would become the most hateful, heartless; and disgvsting of 
human beings were she allowed to unsex herself; and where 
would be the protection which man was intended to give the 
weaker sex? The Queen is sure Mrs. Martin agrees with her.” 
Mr. Strachey comments: “‘The argument irrefutable; 
Mrs. Martin agreed; and yet the canker spread.” 

The Queen’s stanch Victorianism, her inflexible propriety 
and rectitude, came from some curious “ Antecedents,” as Mr. 
Strachey reveals in his chapter under that heading. The Duke 


horrors on which her feeble sex 





was 


equals, discussed the situation 
with a certain Mr. Creevy, who at once spread the news. 
According to Mr. Creevy, the Duke said: “Should the Duke of 
Clarence not marry, the next prince in succession is myself, and 
altho I trust I shall be at all times ready to obey all calls 
my country may make upon me, God only knows the sacrifice 
it will be to make, whenever I shall think it my duty to become 
a married man. It is now seven and twenty years that Madam 
Saint-Laurent and I have lived together; we are of the same age, 
and have been in all climates and all difficulties together, and 
you may well imagine, Mr. Creevy, the pang it will oceasion 
in the 


me to part with her. I put it to your own feelings 


event of any separation hetween you and Mrs. Creevy.” 


Nevertheless, the Duke was so influenced by his feelings of duty 
in the matter, and the additional suggestion that his large 
debts might be taken care of by a grant of £25,000 from Parlia- 
ment in case he married for the sake of an heir, that he seleeted 
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a German duchess as the proper mother for his hypothetical 
heir. They had one child, Alexandrina Victoria. Thus, out 
of a most mixed and immoral and un-Victorian situation came 
the English Queen who was to make the adjective derived from 
her name, “‘Victorian,”’ a synonym for propriety. 

Victoria had a strictly feminine sort of upbringing, says 
Mr. Strachey, in which little part was played ‘“‘by those two 
great influences without which no growing life can truly prosper 
—humor and imagination.”” She had, however, vigor of mind 
and body and a high sense of her exalted mission. On the 
evening of the day when, in her eighteenth year, the Archbishop 
and the Lord Chamberlain drove post-haste from Windsor to 
Kensington to tell her that the King was dead and she was 
Queen of England, she wrote in her journal: 


**Sinee it has pleased Providence to place me in this station, 
I shall do my utmost to fulfil my duty toward my country; 
I am very young, and perhaps in many, tho not in all things, 
inexperienced, but I am sure that very few have more real good 
will and more real desire to do what is fit and right than I have.” 


The history of the first part of her reign is, perhaps, rather the 
history of the German Prince, Albert, whom she married, than 
her own. It was this man, it appears, who, in large part, 
formed the character of Victoria. We read, regarding their 
early period of adjustment: 


The royal couple differed in their tastes. Albert, brought 
up in a régime of Spartan simplicity and early hours, found the 
great court functions intolerably wearisome, and was invariably 
observed to be nodding on the sofa at half-past ten; while the 
Queen’s favorite form of enjoyment was to dance through the 
night, and then, going out into the portico of the Palace, watch 
the sun rise behind St. Paul’s and the towers of Westminster. 
She loved London and he detested it. It was only in Windsor 
that he felt he could really breathe; but Windsor, too, had its 
terrors; tho during the day there he could paint and walk 
and play on the piano, after dinner black tedium descended like 
a pall. He would have liked to summon distinguished scien- 
tifie and literary men to his presence, and, after ascertaining 
their views upon various points of art and learning, to set forth 
his own; but unfortunately Victoria ‘‘had no fancy to encour- 
age such people”; knowing that she was unequal to taking a 
part in their conversation, she insisted that the evening routine 
should remain unaltered; the regulation interchange of platitudes 
with official persons was followed as usual by the round table 
and the books of engravings, while the Prince, with one of his 
attendants, played game after game of double chess. 

It was only natural that in so peculiar a situation, in which 
the elements of power, passion, and pride were so strangely 
apportioned, there should have been occasionally something 
more than mere irritation—a struggle of angry wills. Victoria, no 
more than Albert, was not in the habit of playing second fiddle. 
Her arbitrary temper flashed out. Her vitality, her obstinacy, 
her overweening sense of her own position might well have 
beaten down before them his superiorities and his rights. But 
she fought at a disadvantage; she was, in very truth, no longer 
her own mistress; a profound preoccupation dominated her, 
seizing upon her inmost purposes for its own extraordinary ends. 
She was madly in love. The details of those curious battles are 
unknown to us; but Prince Ernest, who remained in England 
with his brother for some months, noted them with a friendly 
and startled eye. One story, indeed, survives, ill-authenticated 
and perhaps mythical, yet summing up, as such stories often do, 
the central facts of the case. When, in wrath, the Prince one 
day had locked himself into his room, Victoria, no less furious, 
knocked on the door to be admitted. ‘‘Who is there?’ he 
asked. ‘“‘The Queen of England” was the answer. He did 
not move, and again there was a hail of knocks. The question 
and the answer were repeated many times; but at last there was 
a pause, and then a gentler knocking. ‘‘Who is there?”’ came 
onee more the relentless question. But this time the reply was 
different. ‘Your wife, Albert.” And the door was immediately 
opened. 


The later development of Albert’s character, which helped to 
bring about so great a change in the character of Victoria, is 
revealed in this passage: 

The weak-willed youth who took no interest in politics and 
never read a newspaper had grown into a man of unbending 
determination whose tireless energies were incessantly concen- 
trated upon the laborious business of government and the 
highest questions of state. He was busy now from morning 


till night. In the winter, before the dawn, he was to be seen, 
seated at his writing-table working by the light of the green 
reading-lamp which he had brought over with him from Ger- 
many and the construction of which he had much improved by 
an ingenious device. Victoria was early too, but she was not so 
early as Albert; and when, in the chill darkness, she took her 
seat at her own writing-table, placed side by side with his, she 
invariably found upon it a neat pile of papers arranged for her 
inspection and her signature. The day, thus begun, continued 
in unremitting industry. At breakfast, the newspapers—the 
once-hated newspapers—made their appearance, and the Prince, 
absorbed in their perusal, would answer no questions, or, if an 
article struck him, would read it aloud. After that there were 
ministers and secretaries to interview; there was a vast corre- 
spondence to be carried on; there were numerous memoranda 
fo be made. Victoria, treasuring every word, preserving every 
letter, was all breathless attention and eager obedience. Some- 
times Albert would actuelly .:k her advice. He consulted her 
about his English: ‘‘Lese recht aufmerksam, und sage wenn 
irgend ein Fehler ist,’’ he would say; or, as he handed her a 
draft for her signature, he would observe, ‘‘Ich hab’ Dir hier ein 
Draft gemacht, lese es mal! Ich dachte es ware recht so.” Thus 
the diligent, scrupulous, absorbing hours passed by. Fewer 
and fewer grew the moments of recreation and of exercise. The 
demands of society were narrowed down to the smallest limits, 
and even then but grudgingly attended to. It was no longer 
a mere pleasure, it was a positive necessity, to go to bed as 
early as possible in order to be up and at work on the morrow 
betimes. 

The important and exacting business of government, which 
became at last the dominating preoccupation in Albert’s mind, 
still left unimpaired his old tastes and interests; he remained 
devoted to art, to science, to philosophy; and a multitude of 
subsidiary activities showed how his energies increased as the 
demands upon them grew. For whenever duty called, the 
Prince was all alertness. With indefatigable perseverance he 
opened museums, laid the foundation-stones of hospitals, made 
speeches to the Royal Agricultural Society, and attended meet- 
ings of the British Association. The National Gallery par- 
ticularly interested him; he drew up careful regulations for the 
arrangement of the pictures according to schools; and he at- 
tempted—tho in vain—to have the whole collection trans- 
ported to South Kensington. Feodora, now the Princess 
Hohenlohe, after a visit to England, expressed in a letter to 
Victoria her admiration of Albert both as a private and a public 
character. Nor did she rely only on her own opinion. “I 
must just copy out,” she said, ‘‘what Mr. Klumpp wrote to me 
some little time ago, and which is quite true—‘Prince Albert is 
one of the few royal personages who can sacrifice to any prin- 
ciple (as soon as it has become evident to them to be good and 
noble) all those notions (or sentiments) to which others, owing 
to their narrow-mindedness or to the prejudices of their rank, 
are so thoroughly inclined strongly to cling.’ There is some- 
thing so truly religious in this,’’ the Princess added, ‘‘as well 
as humane and just, most soothing to my feelings which are so 
often hurt and disturbed by what I hear and see.” 


Unkind critics, Mr. Strachey goes on, who had once compared 
Albert to an operatic tenor, might have remarked, as he ap- 
proached the age of forty, ‘“‘that there was something of the 
butler about him now.’’ The handsome youth of twenty years 
since had grown into a sallow, tired-looking man ‘‘whose body 
in its stoop and in its loose fleshiness betrayed the sedentary 
laborer, and whose head was quite bald on top.”” He presented 
a contrast with Victoria: 


She, too, was stout, but it was with the plumpness of a vigor- 
ous matron; and an eager vitality was everywhere visible—in 
her energetic bearing, her protruding inquiring glances, her 
small, fat, capable, and commanding hands. If only, by some 
sympathetic magic, she could have conveyed into that portly, 
flabby figure, that desiccated and discouraged brain a measure 
of the stamina and the self-assurance which were so preeminently 
hers! 

But suddenly she was reminded that there were other perils 
besides those of ill-health. During a visit to Coburg in 1860, 
the Prince was very nearly killed in a carriage accident. He 
escaped with a few cuts and bruises; but Victoria’s alarm was 
extreme, tho she concealed it. ‘It is when the Queen feels 
most deeply,” she wrote afterward, ‘‘that she always appears 
calmest, and she could not and dared not allow herself to speak 
of what might have been, or even to admit to herself (and she 
can not and dare not now) the entire danger, for her head 
would turn!” Her agitation, in fact, was only surpassed by 
her thankfulness to God. She felt, she said, that she could 
not rest ‘“‘without doing something to mark permanently her 
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‘*The house spic and span—and time to myself”? 


"T HINK of the hours that are spent sweep- 
ing and beating carpets and fabric rugs— 
hours that rightfully belong to leisure. 

Thousands of women have freed themselves 
of these hours of drudgery by using through- 
out their homes the modern, sanitary, easy- 
to-clean floor-covering— Gold-Seal Congoleum 
Art-Rugs. 

Just a few whisks of a damp mop—and the 
smooth, waterproof surface of Congoleum be- 
comes clean as a new pin—and in one-fifth the 
time it takes to clean fabric floor-coverings. 


And Congoleum Rugs are just as attractive as 
they are practical! The rich colors, blended in pat- 
ternsexactly reproduced from Oriental rugs, 4 
monize most charmingly with any color scheme. 


Easy to lay! Congoleum Rugs lie perfectly 


Gold Seal 
ONGOLEUM 


_ART-RUGS 


The rug on the floor is 
Gold-Seal Congoleum 
Art-Rug No. 370. The 
Ox ft, size retails at $9.75 





flat without fastening and won’t ruffle or “‘kick 
up’’ at the edges. 


And remarkably low-priced! The following 
list of the popular sizes will give you an idea of 
just how economical these charming rugs are. 


114 x 3 feet $.80 3 x 4% feet $2.40 
3 x3 feet 1.60 3x6 feet 3.20 
The pattern illustrated is made only in the sizes below: 
6 x9 feet $9.75 9x 10% feet $16.60 
7% x9 feet 11.85 9x12 feet 19.00 
Prices in the Far West average 15% higher than those 


guoed: in Canaaa prices average 25% higher. <All prices 
subject to change without notice. 


ConGoLEUM CoMPANY 
INCORPORATED 


Philadelphia New York Chicago San Francisco 
Cleveland Boston Minneapolis Kansas City 
Dallas St. Louis Pittsburgh Atlanta Montreal 








Look for the Gold Seal 


There is only one grade of 
Congoleum, and that is 
Gold-Seal Congoleum. It 
is identified by this Gold 
Seal, which is pasted on 
the face of every rug. Be 
sure to look for it when 


you buy. aN 
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the old lantern mak 
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New Scenes that Fascinate 


Everywhere, in the Orient, are wonderful kaleidoscopes 
of color and interest. Narrow streets teeming with 
people garbed in blue, pul, mauve and gray. Shops, 
brilliant with gilded scrolls and swinging, rose-tinted 
lanterns. Towering pagodas. A picturesque tea house 
on a tiny lake. 


You must see it all while the customs and costumes of the old 
civilization remain. 

Plan to travel over the new American Trans-Pacific Highway, 
the short route from Puget Sound to the Orient. Five modern, 
21,000 ton, U. S. Shipping Board liners traverse this ocean 
highway providing frequent sailings and exceptionally fine ser- 
vice. Travelers are assured the same unexcelled service that has 


characterized The Admiral Line for over a decade. 


SAILINGS FROM PUGET SOUND 
Seattle-Tacoma, Wash., Victoria, B.C. 

SS. Silver State July 9 SS. Keystone State Aug. 27 
SS. Wenatchee July 30 SS. Wenatchee Sept. 17 
For fates, reservations or detailed information, 
apply to any ticket or tourist agent or 
TICKET OFFICES 
NEW YORK CITY, 17 State Street 
CHICAGO, ILL., 142 South Clark Street 
All Principal Cities of the Pacific Coast and the Orient 
E. G. McMicken, Pass. Traf. Mgr. — M. J. ig gy Fre. Traf. Mgr. 

L. C. Smith Building, Seattle, U.S. A 
ADDITIONAL TRANS-PACIFIC FREIGHT SERVICE 
Class A-1 Steel American Vessels 
In addition to the above combination freight and passenger service this 
company maintains dependable freight services between Puget Sound 
and the Columbia River and all Oriental Ports,with sailings from Puget 
ae every twenty-one days; from Columbia River every twenty- 
eight days. 
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feelings,” and she decided that she would 
endow a charity in Coburg. ‘‘One thou- 
sand pounds, or even £2,000, given either 
at once or in instalments, yearly, would 
not, in the Queen’s opinion, be too much.” 
Eventually, the smaller sum having been 
fixt upon, it was invested in a trust, called 
the “‘Victoria-Stift,”’ in the name of the 
burgomaster and chief clergyman of Co- 
burg, who were directed to distribute the 
interest yearly among a certain number 
of young men and women of exemplary 
character belonging to the humbler ranks 
of life. 

The Queen, so thoroughly happy in her 
marriage, was not particularly happy in her 
children. 
ward VIT., was especially trying to his 
“Bertie, tho he 


“Bertie,” afterward King Ed- 
conscientious parents. 
was good-humored and gentle, seemed to 
display a deep-seated repugnance to every 
form of mental exertion,”’ observes Mr. 
Strachey. On his seventeenth birthday a 
memorandum was drawn up over the 
names of the Queen and Prince informing 
their eldest son that he was now entering 
upon the period of manhood and directing 
him heneeforward to perform the duties of 
a Christian gentleman. ‘Life is composed 
of duties,” said the memorandum, “and in 
the due, punctual performance of them the 
true Christian, true soldier, and true gentle- 
man is recognized. . A new sphere of 
life will open for you in which you will have 
to be taught what to do and what not to do, 
a subject requiring study more important 
than any in which you have hitherto been 
engaged.” 

On reeeipt of this memorandum, we are 
told, ‘‘ Bertie burst into tears.”’ A year lafer: 

The young Prince was sent to Oxford, 
where the greatest care was taken that he 
should not mix with the undergraduates. 
Yes, everything had been tried—everything 
. . . With one single exception. The ex- 
periment had never been made of letting 
Bertie enjoy himself. But why should it 
have been? ‘Life is composed of duties.” 
What possible place could there be for en- 
joyment in the existence of a Prince of 


Wales? 


Prince Albert’s last illness, “ 
illness’’ which seemed half his carelessness 


a strange 


as to whether he lived or died, receives this 
concluding bit of intimate description: 


The restlessness and the acute suffering 
of the earlier days gave place to a settled 
torpor and an _ ever-deepening gloom. 
Once the failing patient asked for music 
—‘‘a fine chorale at a distance’’; and a 
piano having been placed in the adjoining 
room, Princess Alice played on it some of 
Luther’s hymns, after whieh the Prince 
repeated “‘The Rock of Ages.’ Some- 
times his mind wandered; sometimes the 
distant past came rushing upon him; he 
heard the birds in the early morning, and 
was at Rosenau again, a boy. Or Victoria 
would come and read to him “Peveril of 
the Peak,’”’ and he showed that he could 
follow the story, and then she would bend 
over him, and he would murmur ‘“‘liehes 
Frauchen”’ and “‘giites Weibchen,” stroking 
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her cheek. Her distress and her agitation 
were great, but she was not seriously fright- 
ened. Buoyed up by her own abundant 
energies, she would not believe that 
Albert’s might prove unequal to the strain. 
Only two days before the end, which was 
seen now to be almost inevitable by every 
one about her, she wrote, full of apparent 
confidence, to the King of the Belgians, 
“] do not sit up with him at night,’”’ she 
said, ‘‘as I could be of no use; and there is 
nothing to cause alarm.” The Princess 
Alice tried to tell her the truth, but her 
hopefulness would not be daunted. On 
the morning of December 14, Albert, just 
as she had expected, seemed to be better; 
perhaps the crisis was over. But in the 
course of the day there was a serious re- 
lapse. Then at last she allowed herself to 
see that she was standing on the edge of 
an appalling gulf. The whole family was 
summoned, and one after another the chil- 
dren took a silent farewell of their father. 
“It was a terrible moment,” Victoria 
wrote in her diary, ‘‘ but, thank God, I was 
able to command myself, and to be per- 
fectly calm, and remained sitting by his 
side.’ He murmured something, but she 
could not hear what it was; she thought he 
was speaking in French. Then all at once 
he began to arrange his hair, ‘“‘just as he 
used to do when well and he was dressing.” 
“Es ist kleines Frauchen,” she whispered 
to him; and he seemed to understand. 
For a moment, toward the evening, she 
went into another room, but was im- 
mediately called back; she saw at a glance 
that a ghastly change had taken place? As 
she knelt by the bed, he breathed deeply, 
breathed gently, breathed at last no more. 
His features became perfectly rigid; she 
shrieked one long, wild shriek that rang 
through the terror-stricken castle — and 
understood that she had lost him forever. 





DO SINGLE OR MARRIED MEN 
GET ON FASTER? 


“H* travels fastest who travels 
alone,’ but the single man who 
overindulges in jazzing may miss as many 
days, or be as sleepy over his work, as the 
married man whose additional cares and 
responsibilities sometimes keep him from 
the office. So who really makes the more 
dependable employee, the benedick or the 
bachelor? It has generally been supposed 
that the man with a wife and family was 
in the way of becoming an excellent busi- 
ness man, of becoming ‘‘steady,’’ the sort 
of man whom his friends and employers 
would term ‘Old Reliable.”” But from 
Boston comes the report, says Fay Steven- 
son in the New York Evening Word, that 
married men employed in industrial estab- 
lishments are less dependable than single 
men. According to Dr. R. S. Quinby, a 
study of employment records at one plant 
showed that unmarried employees were 
absent from work much less than those 
with families. In the view, however, of 
William Judson Kibby, a character special- 
ist who is credited with having started 
many of New York's successful bankers 
and oil men on the right track, it depends 
on the man and the job. He says: 
“There is the young man who may be 
called a pioneer in his business; he is 
adventuresome, has the wanderlust, and 
doesn’t, want. to stick at anvthing until 
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FRANKLIN: 


OUR motoring enjoyment 

increased, your motoring costs 
lessened—that is the sum and sub- 
stance of what the Franklin car 
does for you. 


Tire troubles, cooling troubles 
and excessive routine care are 
crossed from your list of worries 
by light weight, resiliency, and 
direct air cooling. These Franklin 
principles also give you a new 
idea of comfort and ease of hand- 
ling, and make road-ability really: 
mean most miles per day. 


This is the effect on fuel, tire 
and repair expenses: 


20 miles to the gallon of gasoline 
2,500 miles to the set of tres 
50% slower yearly depreciation 


(National Averages) 
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“Bob and I breakfast together now that 

we have our Armstrong Table Stove. I 

never have to jump up and run to the 
kitchen even when we have waftiies.” 


Waffles and Toast 
Without Turning 


AFFLES are a joy to make 

on the Armstrong Table 
Stove. No grease, no turning and 
they are ready in half the time for 
both sides are browned at once. 


While the waffles are being pre- 

red two other things are cook- 
ing, for the Armstrong cooks three 
things at once. And the cost of 
operation is no greater than that 
of the ordinary single electrical 
device, for the heat from the two 
units is concentrated on the uten- 
sils by the patented design of the 
stove. 

The Armstrong will fry, toast, 
boil, steam and broil. Its com- 
plete equipment of attractive alum- 
inuin utensils includes a deep boil- 
ing pan, toaster, griddle, four egg 
cups and rack. 

The tilting plug connection of 
the Armstrong Table Stove gives 
you perfect control of the heat. It 
never sticks. 


You will find the Armstrong 
Table Stove for sale by nearly all 
good electrical supply and hard- 
ware dealers for $12.50. With the 
stove comes all of the above named 
equipment excepting the waffle 
iron which is $4.00 extra. Write 
for booklet B. 


ARMSTRONG MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


133 W. Seventh Avenue 


Huntington West Virginia 
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he lands the right thing. He ought to be 
a bachelor. 

“Then there is the young man who likes 
routine, who wants a steady position and 
that’s all. He ought to marry. He needs 
a wife and can well go on the theory that 
‘two can live as cheaply as one.’ He will 
be better satisfied with his position and 
his employers find he is a better man. 

“The man who is doing routine or office 
work is much better liked by his employ- 
ers for this reason. The married man will 


stand rebuffs; he will stand correction. 


He has to. But the bachelor picks up his 
hat and leaves the first time he is cor- 
rected or does not like the ‘boss’s attitude.’ 
He can afford to. And nine times out of 
ten he finds a better position.” 

“Then you would advise the ambitious 
youth to stay single until he makes his 
pile?” I asked. 

“Not at all,” replied Mr. Kibby. “TI 
would simply advise him to ask himself 
these two questions: ‘Am I inclined to 
have wanderlust or be adventuresome?’ 
or ‘Am I satisfied with my present position 
or line of work?’ If he finds he is ambi- 
tious he ought to wait and gratify his 
wanderlust, adventurous spirit before he 
marries. If he likes his work and is content 
he better marry and have the companion- 
ship of a wife. 

“*T have in mind the case of a young man 
who wanted to go out in some oil-fields for 
a large concern. He had to rough it and 
bunk about, and before his employers sent 
him they made certain he was a single 
man. After five years of this sort of life 
he came back and said he was ready to 
‘settle down’ and marry. 

“Sixty-five per cent. of the traveling 
salesmen who are not married change 
about from one position to another until 
they get into the line they like. A mar- 
ried man can not play this game of chance. 

“Employers who want a man who is 
willing to play the game of chance, take a 
larger shot, travel long distances, and live 
for several years out West or in oil-fields 
prefer to have a single man. 

*‘But usually employers of office-work- 
ers and the men who have routine work 
prefer the married man. They know he 
will stand correction, take suggestions, and 
even rebuffs. 

“Sometimes it is a good thing for a 
young man to have his wanderlust spirit 
subdued,” continued Mr. Kibby. ‘Not 
long ago a very bright young man who 
was working in an industrial plant in New 
England came to me and insisted he 
wanted to go out West. He had a wife 
and child and he was not the adventure- 
some, wanderlust type who makes good; 
therefore he finally took my advice, stayed, 
and to-day is the manager of the concern. 
If he had not been married wild horses 
could not have held him. 

“Not long ago, while addressing some 
students from the New York University, 
a fellow asked what was the matter with 
him. ‘I haven’t any of this wanderlust 
spirit,’ he said. ‘I would be satisfied to 
settle down at some little position in New 
York and stay here all my life. Amlia 
nut?’ 

“There are many men like this,’”’ con- 
cluded Mr. Kibby. ‘‘They are the normal, 
square-toed, every-day fellows. They make 
good employees and good husbands. But, 
on the other hand, all the pioneers in busi- 
ness adventures, the oil men, the bankers, 





the Wall Street brokers, the fellows who 
want to see the country and change from 
one position to another until they land the 
thing they like, seem to stay single until 
they make their pile. The companies who 
want that type of men prefer to have them 
single, and they make better husbands 
after they have established themselves.” 

So it all depends upon the man and the 
job. 





A HIGHBROW HOBO WHOSE 
SPECIALTY IS DATES 

E pays no railroad fare, wears no 

socks, lives on sixty cents a day, 
travels extensively, and is credited with 
knowing more dates than any other man 
in the world. They call him “Railroad 
Jack.” 

‘“‘Give me a date, any date in history, 
and I will name the famous men who were 
living at that time, and how old they were 
to the year.” 

So he delivers his challenge, either on a 
convenient street corner or, as he prefers, 
on the campus of one of the mid-Western 
which makes his stopping 
points. The collections that he takes up 
whenever he gets a crowd together have 
made him comparatively rich and famous. 
He offers to pay a dollar to any one who 


colleges, he 


can “‘stump him” or prove that he has 
made a mistake. Quarberg, a 
writer for the Dearborn Independent, found 
the “highbrow hobo” accepting quizzes, at 
five cents a throw, from a group of college 


Lincoln 


eager to test the 
challenger, shouts the date ‘‘1820.”" In- 
Mr. Quarberg, “ Railroad 


students. A _ student, 


stantly, 
Jack”’ replies: 


says 


“‘Daniel Webster was 38 years old; King 
George III. died that year at the age of 82; 
Queen Victoria and her husband were seven 
and nine months of age, respectively, at 
that time; Pope Pius IX. was 30 years old; 
Robert Fulton was 55.” 

Another student cries, ‘‘ 1850.” 

Instantly comes the reply: ‘‘Champ 
Clark just dropped into the world; Darwin 
and Lincoln were 41; Spencer was 30; Rus- 
kin, 31; Leo XII., 30.” 

The questions continue, and in deep, 
sonorous tones they are answered, without 
hesitation. And the auditors, one by one, 
convinced they can not ‘‘stump” him, walk 
over to the speaker, drop their nickels in the 
eash-box, and walk away—pop-eyed, be- 
wildered. 

What strange spirit might this be, whose 
ouijalike replies so baffle comprehension? 
A very ordinary-looking human he is— 
though in dress he is as original as his pro- 
fession. Conductorlike cap, blue flannel 
shirt, cutaway coat with regular blue serge 
trousers, broad shoes, and no socks—that 
is the official all-year-round fashion decreed 
for members of the unique profession of 
memory experts. And there being but one 
professional memory expert, there is but 
one man so dressed. And this is Harry D. 
Cooper, or, as he is everywhere known, 
“Railroad Jack—Memory Expert.” 

“Railroad Jack” is an out-and-out hobo 
of the highbrow variety—-self-styled, self- 
confessed, and self-realized itinerant ex- 
pert. And his specialty is memory. 

For twenty-five years he has ‘‘hoboed”’ 
in thirty-eight States, lecturing on historic 
characters from curbstone rostrums. On 
every occasion he has answered every ques- 
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We urge you to see this inter- 
esting Dining Room Suite at 
your Berkey & Gay Dealer’s. 


It breathes the spirit of com- 
fort and culture; stately in 
design, yet essentially livable; 
the American Walnut glowing 
with a richness that reflects the 
very mellowness of time. 


Note the sturdy Berkey & Gay 
construction — the feeling of 
refinement and contentment 
throughout. Yet Berkey & Gay 
Furniture is moderate in price. 
And whether you start with a 
single piece or an entire suite, 
you are purchasing satisfaction 
that will endure through all 


your lifetime. 


A Brochure, describing this Span- 
Umbrian Dining Suite and other 
Berkey & Gay Furniture, together with 

* name of nearest dealer, sent on request. 


Berkey & Gay Furniture Company 
486 Monroe AvE., GRAND Rapips, MICHIGAN 





BERKEY & GAY FURNITURE 











This shopmark is inset in 
every Berkey & Gay pro- 
duction. It is the custom- 
er’s protection when buy- 
ing and his pride ever after. 
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Save by Building up 
Your Coal Pile 


ip a fuel shortage, the plant which planned an 
adequate coal pile is fortunate. Operations go on 
without interruption due to shortage of coal. Your 
delivery schedules to customers are maintained. The 
increased overhead of open market fuel purchases 
against competing buyers is avoided. 


Consumers can save now by looking ahead, as far as 
bituminous coal is concerned. 


By building up your coal pile, you get protection 
against the uncertainties of buying coal in a tight 
market. You also escape the unseen waste of inferior 
fuel. 


CONSOLIDATION COAL is as clean and free from 
foreign substances as it is possible to provide coal. 
There is significance in this statement to the man of 
real fuel knowledge. Clean coal means more heat per 
ton, more power per ton. Clean coal means. lower 
cost per heat unit. 


Every consumer of CONSOLIDATION COAL can avail 
himself of a distinctive service of tests, selection and 
utilization that works against high operating costs. 


Industrial executives are invited to communicate with 
this Company. Early delivery means economy for you. 


THE CONSOLIDATION 


COAL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Munson Building - New York Gity 


OIME BANK BUILDING, DETROIT, MICH. UNION TRUST BLDG., WASHINGTON, D.C. 

137 MARKET STREET, PORTSMOUTH, N.H. FISHER BLDG.. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 

CONTINENTAL BLDG., BALTIMORE, MD. UNION CENTRAL BLDG., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

STATE MUTUAL BLDG. BOSTON, MASS. MARION-TAYLOR BLDG.. LOUISVILLE, KY. 
LAND TITLE BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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tion put to him by an audience, offering a 
dollar to be “‘stuck” on a notable. He 
knows 10,000 dates concerning 5,000 fa- 
mous characters in history. At mention of 
any celebrity he will fa vor his auditors with 
the biographie high spots in that char- 
acter’s career, and at mention of any date 
in history he will name the great men living 
at that time, and their ages. 

“Railroad Jack” first became a profes- 
sional entity in Detroit twenty-five years 
ago, where his introduction to fame began 
with a front-page story in a local paper, in 
which he was charac terized as the ‘‘curb- 
stone philosopher,” or the ‘‘man who an- 
swers questions while you wait, if you wait 
long enough.”’ To-day he is probably the 
best-known man in Michigan. At least 
twice a year he visits the University of 
Michigan, at Ann Arbor, where he is always 
received with popular student acclaim. 
““My talks are especially appreciated by 
these students,’”’ he says, ‘‘who have heard 
my stunts for twenty-five years and always 
paid their assessment of five cents a throw.” 

‘“‘What were the circumstances under 
which Anne Boleyn died?” a student audi- 
tor challenged at one of ‘‘Jack’s’’ recent 
visits to the college town of Ann Arbor. 

“As the result of believing in the double 
standard of morality through influences of 
her despised husband , Henry VIII.; the ax 
fell on her neck in 1536, causing her 
through the excitement to lose her head,” 
was the characteristic reply. 

‘Railroad Jack”’ is an extensive traveler, 
but he does not pay for his mileage. He 
has traveled 50,000 miles by freight-train, 
but since the advent of the automobile he 
relies on friendly lifts and he rides on the 
average of six cars to thirty-six miles, daily, 
carrying his bed with him wherever he goes. 

Although Detroit is his headquarters, he 
has no post-office address, and insists he 
ean not receive any ‘‘letters of congratula- 
tion or letters of sorrow.’’ He parks his 
bed in the great outdoors the year round, 
and, through a standing order of the po‘ice 
department of Detroit, is the only man 
officially privileged to sleep out-of-doors in 
that city. 

‘Railroad Jack”’ is odd—but brilliant. 
He has a quaint philosophy of life, and de- 
spite his eccentricity and strange specializa- 
tion, is nevertheless intensely human and 
keenly humorous. ‘‘Oddity is my long 
suit, and I wearitevery day. My specialty 
in life is to attempt to do something that 
some one else has not thought of.”” And he 
has done it. 


He was born in St. Louis in 1864, says 
his biographer, passed through a conven- 
tional youth, and studied successfully for 
the teaching and medical professions. 
The records of the State Normal School, 
Oshkosh, Wis., show that he attended this 
school during the years 1882-86, and 
at Rush Medical College, Chicago, this 
encyclopedic hobo was a duly matricu- 
lated student from 1886 to 1888. Mr. 
Quarberg quotes him: 


“‘T prepared myself for an M.D., but out 
of respect to humanity I quit in my sopho- 
more year,” says “Jack,” in his half- 
modest, half-humorous vein. ‘‘I felt that 
in so doing future audiences that I had in 
view would not necessitate my appearance 
in the cemetery to give me an attention if 
not a hearing; and to-day people are enjoy- 
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ing life that might be material for mortality 
statistics. Now, when I strike a historic 
cemetery I pick dates from tombstones. 
Altho some don’t care for those dates, 
I do. 

“IT have less trouble in keeping 10,000 
dates in my head than some people do in 
keeping two dates since the high cost of 
living struck the world.” 

Cranks on the high cost of living will be 
interested to know that ‘‘Jack”’’ has lived 
on sixty cents a day for twenty-five years. 
He eats two meals daily, at twelve noon 
and at twelve midnight. 

And altho he wears a silk hat and high 
celluloid collar at times, he never wears 
stockings, so that the high price of silk is 
not a problem for him. 

“T am offering eleven cents cash to find 
an individual who has spent less money 
than I have in the last thirty years,”’ he de- 
clares proudly. ‘‘ But with few exceptions 
I am very sensitive about telling you what 
I do with this money,” he adds hastily. 

“Yes, I have made a barrel of money; 
but,” says Jack slyly, “the barrel is not 
very large. But I am prosperous; on ac- 
count of the high cost of living I am a 
profiteer; while my expenses still run at 
sixty cents a day, my income has doubled. 
People are spending more freely, except 
myself.” 

Students and laymen alike, numbering 
thousands, who have listened to the “‘soap- 
box” leetures of ‘‘ Railroad Jack,” pro- 
nounce him a genius—but “‘ Railroad Jack” 
himself insists that he is a very ordinary 
person, and attributes his remarkable 
memory to just plain bulldog tenacity of 
purpose. And no memory-training school 
can lay a just claim to enabling him to 
memorize the vast fund of facts at his 
command. 

“If students would apply themselves 
with the tenacity that I have, they would 
achieve something,” he declares with due 
modesty. ‘‘Apply yourself in whatever 
line you choose, and you will succeed. 
Emerson said, ‘Hitech your wagon to a star.’ 
By that he probably meant that as you go 
through life, have your goal of ambition so 
far beyond the possibility ‘of human en- 
deavor that no matter how long you live, 
you will still have something to live for. 
In four years more, or when I shall have 
reached the age of sixty years, I wish to be 
regarded by an impartial publie as the 
‘human encyclopedia of useful informa- 
tion.’”’ 

That he will sueceed can not be doubted 
—for he is a specialist and a student. 
Eight years ago in Ann Arbor, Mich., 
he spent ten hours a day in the university 
library for eight months. It is character- 
istic of the thoroughness with which the 
memory expert pursues his unique profes- 
sion. 

As “‘Railroad Jack”’ himself says: ‘‘My 
stunts are so original on the street corners 
that to prevent congestion of traffic I take 
up a collection as often as the traffic will 
bear.”’ 

Each year, with philanthropic pride, he 
gives a thousand dollars in prizes to Michi- 
gan school-children who pass the best ex- 
aminations in history. Years ago, before 
he created his original profession, he pub- 
lished a paper in Chicago, the North Shore 
Eccentric. The closing words of his first 
article he still quotes as the summation of 
his own philosophy of life. They are as 
follows: 

“Then, friends, as we go through life, 
let us remember the old advice, that with 
all thy getting, get knowledge, for ‘knowl- 
edge is power.’ "T'was good advice years 
ago, ‘tis good advice to-day.” 
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Welch’ 


“THE NATIONAL DRIN K”" 


HE We tcu Hi-Ball is a man’s drink 
with color, body, taste and invigorat- 
ing qualities. 


Pour WELCcu’s into a glass, two fingers 
deep. Add cracked ice and fill up with 
plain or charged water, or ginger ale. 


WE tcn’s is a value drink—with value 
to health as well as pleasure to taste. It 
is a pure fruit juice. Every bottle contains 
all the juice and richness of many bunches 
of purple-ripe Concord grapes. Nothing 
is added; nothing is taken away. 


Because of its richness, WELCH’s may 
be diluted and is still a much more sub- 
stantial and satisfying drink than mere 
flavored beverages. 


When served straight, as a fruit juice, 
WEtcn’s should be sipped from small 
glasses. It is a delightful fruit course for 
breakfast, and a splendid nightcap. Its 
use promotes health. 


WELcn’s has been the grape juice of 
known standard quality since 1869. Say 
Welch's and get it. 














Welch 


athe National hs 


cacwttcn Gade Sh 





Specify Welch's dis- 
tinctly at Fountain, 
Club or Restaurant. 
For home use ask your 
grocer, druggist or 
confectioner to supply 
you by the bottie or 
case. Three sizes: 
quarts, pints and 
Juniors. 


‘The Welch Grape Juice Company, Westfield, NY 
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The breeze that blows the 
traveler happily on his way 
by land or sea, is money. 
Not so much in amount, as 
that it shall be convenient, 
safe against loss or theft, 
and good as gold anywhere. 


American Express 
Travelers Cheques 


Are the “insured money” of 
all nations 


Absolutely safe. Univer- 
sally recognized the world 
over. Travelers who con- 
vert their money into 
American Express Travelers 
Cheques command the 
helpful services of this world 
organization, with offices 
and thousands of correspon- 
dents everywhere. 


Secure your steamship 
tickets, hotel reservations 
and itineraries or plan your 
cruise or tour through the 
American Express Travel 
Department. 







American 
Express 
Company 


65 Broadway 
New York 
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NCE UPON A TIME there dwelt in 

Detroit an obscure alley cat named 
Tom. Little did those who knew him 
then dream that he was destined to be- 
come a globe-trotter, to have thrilling 
adventures, and to achieve a position of 
public importance! He himself always 
knew, as his photograph shows, that he was 
a cat of character, and tho no sympa- 
thetic eye beheld his early struggles he 
bravely eked out a meager existence as best 
he could. As we ponder on his present life 
of fame and luxury, we can only surmise— 
nor should we be too critical—by what 


devious ways he 


THE CAT THAT CAME BACK—FAMOUS 









Tiring of the delay, the agents opened 
the case for inspection of the car. The 
bonnet of the machine had been clipt 
down securely. When it was opened 
Thomas was found, stretched out in the 
“V-shaped enclosure formed by the four 
eylinders on each side. He was in a state 
of coma, almost devoid of hair, and seemed 
considerably the worse for wear. Work- 
men, thinking him dead, tossed him to one 
side. 

A few minutes later a washer passed by 
the cat and thought he heardasigh. Bend- 
ing down over the inert body, he listened; 
again the sigh was evident. Thomas was 
hurried to the establishment of Stewart & 
Son, veterinarians, at Rushcutters’ Bay, 
where every effort 





formerly obtained 
daily bread. 
Tom’s appearance 
authentic his- 
tory, as Mr. Wells 


his 


in 


would say, oc- 
eurred when he 
ventured his all 
and became a stow- 
away. “A trifle 
carelessly ,’’ we are 
told, he shipped 
from America 
aboard the good 


ship Trevalgen with- 
out the necessary 


rations for a seven 


was made to re 
vive him. Success 
attended these ef- 
forts, and Thomas 
soon was able to 
mince at a light 
diet of mush and 
milk. 

The scene then 
shifts to the apart- 
ment of Mr. and 
Mrs. Clifford G. 
Poole, whose U. §. 
A. address is De- 
troit. Mr. Poole 
is the Australasia 
representative of 
the Hupp Motor 
Car Company. 
When the head of 
this household re- 
turned home the 





weeks’ journey to 
It 
all happened some- 
thing like this: The 
Cadillac Company 


Motor Co. 


Courtesy Cadilla 


the antipodes. 


character, whose 








THOMAS CADILLAC, 
Once an alley cat, now a celebrated public 
pensive 
checkered career. 


evening of March 
9 he found Mrs. 
Poole in __ tears. 
She had been read- 
ing of Thomas's 
plight in the Syd- 


TRAVELER 


face reflects his 








was shipping a 


ney newspapers. 


chassis to Sydney for exhibition in an | Being a lover of cats, she was consider- 


automobile show. Somehow, Thomas 
made his way into the crate when it was 
left for 


workmen nailed up the crate, and it was 


a moment unattended. Later, 
hurried to the seaboard and into the hold 
of the ship. 
weeks his 
packing-box, was buffeted by restless seas. 


His trip had begun. For seven 


, 


“stateroom,” an iron-bound 
For forty-nine days the stowaway lived on 
grease and. oiled paper from the engine. 
When the grease was exhausted, he resorted 
to the booklet of instructions for running 
the car, but found little nourishment up 
to page fifty, and discontinued his efforts. 
Fasting never quite agreed with him, and 
he arrived at Sydney minus 8.99 of his 
lives, according to a friend who met him 
there. But the end of his suffering did not 
come even with his arrival in Australia, for 
because of difficulties with the customs 
department, the agents were unable to get 
the case to their workshop, and during the 
interval of delay the ‘‘stateroom’’ with 
poor Tom inside—poor, indeed, by this 
time!—stood on the wharf. But at last, 
we read in the Detroit Free Press: 





| 





ably worried over the outcome of Thomas 
Cadillae’s visit. She recalled to her hus- 
band the Australian laws which probably 
would insist that the new arrival be either 
chloroformed or deported as an undesir- 
able alien. 

Sharing her love for pets, Mr. Poole 
agreed with his wife that something ‘‘ must 
be done.”” It was done, and that quickly. 
A visit to the chief stock inspector of that 
port resulted in thé Pooles being put under 
bond of $500 for the care of the visitor, but 
they were instructed that ‘‘it could not re- 
main because of the embargo on aill live 
stock excepting that from the United 
Kingdom.” To this official document was 
attached the proper diplomatic signature 
and seal of Edward J. Norton, Consul of the 
United States at Sydney. 


Tom’s benefactors planned to sail for 
San Francisco on April 27, with their ward, 
but it was not until five minutes before the 
vessel shoved away that the captain was 
prevailed upon to‘sign the required docu- 
ments so Thomas could go on _ board. 
Whether this reluctance to accept the cat 
as a passenger was because of his dubious 
past, the chronicler does not say. Suffice 
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f LINCOLN @ 


ee Produced in one of the world’s largest if 
\j and most scientifically equipped 
: Motor Car Manufacturing Institutions 








F 3 The present factory equipment, machinery, tools and precision devices, i 
ex | which are without equal in the industry, were developed and adapted : 





been evolved. 


ii : The LINCOLN is produced under the 
: supervision of men whose experience em- 
bodies the building of more than one hundred 
thousand [100,000] motor cars of the higher 
quality, and dates back to the inception of 
the industry. 
i: They are men who inaugurated many of 
f the more important developments which 
JE have contributed so much to making motor 
\ ae cars generally the worthy mechanisms they 
are today. 
Among the more outstanding of these ad- 
vances were: 
the standardization of parts ; 
electrical starting—lghting—ignition ; 
thermostatic control of the cooling system ; 








: ‘ A\E Many millions of dollars are represented in the investment. 


i especially for the production of the highest type of motor car that has ever ee 


the eight cylinder, V-type, high-speed, 
high-efficiency engine ; 


and numerous others. 


— 


The logical expectations from such plant 
and such equipment, directed by men of such ; 
experience, qualifications, and accomplish- ; 
ments, are abundantly realized in the intrin- 
sic betterments which now distinguish the 
LINCOLN motor car. 


And these intrinsic betterments express 
themselves in the easier, more comfortable, 
more proficient, and more captivating roading 
qualities; and in the factors which make for 
more dependable performance and prolong 
its competency long beyond what motordom . 
has been accustomed to experience. gies 




















Looking Northeast 








Administration Building 


Panoramic View of Lincoln Motor Company's Main Plant in Detroit 
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"TH users of Champion 
Spark Plugs have really 

made the reputation of ‘‘Cham- 

pions” for dependability. 


They realize that ““Champions”’ 
are continually giving the highest 
spark plug value,—the greatest 
service,—for the least amount 
of money. 


Champion indestructible “‘3450”’ 
insulators, and patented copper 
asbestos gasket construction, guar- 
antee absolute spark plug depend- 








> hampion 


Dependable Spark Plugs 


ability. 


Over 32,000,000 were sold this 


past year. 
Champion Heavy Stone . . $1.00 
Champion Regulars . . . 90 
oe ig te ee a 


Champion Spark Plug Company 
Toledo, Ohio 





JAS-43 Plug, Price 90c 


For use in high-powered cars, 
trucks, marine and stationary 
engines. 














Sometimes you want additional speed in a hurry. 


There are times when you need it. 


It means more power. 





sumes less gas per mile of travel. 


To pass the car ahead requires more power—speed. 


Your car will get in the lead and stay there if it is 
equipped with the New Stromberg Carburetor. 


The New Stromberg makes a quick pick-up positive. 


And it does it in the most economical way—con- 


Write for literature pertaining to Stromberg efficiency and 
economy. State name, year and model of your machine. 


Stromberg Motor Devices Co. 


Dept. 613, 64 E. 25th Street 
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CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


New STROMBERG Docs il! 
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BIRDS, BEASTS AND TREES 
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it that his fame had spread among friends, 


‘ who saw his true worth and were tolerant 


of feline frailty. His life was insured for 
$5,000, and he was presented with a check 
for his collar which read: 


THOMAS CADILLAC 
Insured in the Mercantile Mutual 
Insurance Co., Ltd. 
16 Martin Place Sydney, N. 8. W. 
Policy No. M-11627-1,000 


And then began his de-luze trip homeward, 
on which the chronicler dwells with evident 
delight: 


A comfortable stateroom of polished 
wood, in which had been placed a heavy 
woolen blanket, occupied the first-class 
deckage, in queer contrast to his first trip 
in the ill-smelling hold. Everything he 
wished for was his. Especial attention 
was paid to his dietary, and soon he lost 
all trace of his hardships, his hair grew 
out again full and clean, and he became a 
‘personage’ 


’ 


of luxury. 

At Honolulu, the Cadillac agent with 
eleven men, together with motion-picture 
cameras and newspaper photographers, met 
the boat and persuaded the distinguished 
visitor to pose for them. It was the same 
in San Francisco. Here, again, it was 
necessary to consult officials of the port 
before Thomas could be brought back into 
America. 

Thomas ‘“‘put up” at the Palace Hotel 
in San Francisco. Hotel officials there 
brushed up the gold service for him, and 
admiring visitors found him eating from a 
golden vessel such delicacies as had always 
before been held solely for the use of those 
having rich blue blood and long pedigrees. 
Then began the eastward trip, filled with 
receptions and dinners. 

Thus the alley cat returned to Detroit in 
a blaze of glory. He had become ‘‘famous, 
self-made, as it were.’’ He had posed for 
the cinema, that last infirmity of noble 
minds. It is even unofficially rumored 
that he is to be offered a contract soon 
which will insure him a salary “running 
well into the thousands of pigeon hearts.” 
High officials of two continents breathed a 
sigh of relief and permitted smiles to chase 
away the furrows of care which the diplo- 
matic questions involved had made, when 
the news came that Thomas Cadillac had 
reached home intact. But is he happy? 
Alas, no! The former hunter of rats and 
mice has long ceased to worry about the 
past, we are told, especially at meal-time, 
when his friends place before him selected 
bits of raw liver in the morning and 
boiled fish in the afternoon, and yet, such 
is the irony of fate, that— 

It is with an extremely bored air that he 
greets those of his friends who circle about 
him enviously. Temporarily, he is making 
his home at the Cadillac plant on Clark 
Street. It has become a dreary life for 
him, and altho plant officials have 
shown him every attention, still he appears 
considerably bored with it all. There are 
those who think he longs for the adventures 
of other climes or is homesick for the salt 
of the sea and the strangeness of alien lands. 
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Here is the U. Usco Tread 
with a lene etvabtiatned d standard 
of service among motorists who 
have an eye to vane, as well as 
to price. While se! selling for less 
than the other tires in Ly U. S, 
Fabric line, the Usco 
7 tation for quality, and de- 
le economy which is not 
Sonsien by any tire in its class 
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THE U. S. CHAIN TREAD 


One of the few tires of which it 
may be said that they deliver 
economy year in and year out 
— tire after tire. 

The U. S. Chain Tread gives 
sufficient traction on all ongeery 
road surfaces. It is probably 
handsomest, and by all odds the 

whole U.S, 


most lar, of the 
Fabric Tire line, 

















THEUV, S. NOBBY TREAD 


Where the going is specially 
heavy with snow, mud orsand, in 
hilly count where maximum 


traction on the road is a factor, 

no other tire tread yet devised is 

quite so effective, or so wholly 

approved by motoring opinion, 
Nobby Tread. 


ts very simplicity—three rows 
of di I k prippin a the 
road—is the result of al hee years 
of U.S. Rubber experience with 
every type of road the world over. 








Three different weights—but one quality throughout 


Standin 
Fabric Tire User 


ET no one make the mis- 
take of thinking that the 
fabric tire user doesn’t know 
what is going on in the tire- 
business— 


Fabric tire stocks made a 
catch-all for the miscellaneous 
and the unknown. “Dis- 
counts” —“odd-lots”—“special 
offers” —“‘seconds”—“retreads.” 

His resentment is none the 
less deep because he shows it 
by action instead of by talking 
about it. 

More thousands of fabric 
tire users are coming to 
United States Fabric Tires 
today than ever before in 
tire history. 

a ok * 


The standing of U. S. Fab- 


rics is the result of an hon- 
est, understamdable policy 
meriting and getting confidence. 

The makers of U. S. Tires 
might get up a special tire to 
sell cheap. But they won’t. 

They might sacrifice quality 
and economy for the sake of 
capturing a temporary mar- 
ket. But they don’t. 

They might have laid down 


one policy for cord tires and 
another for fabric tires. But 








CAs people say 
everywhere 


United States Tires 
are Good Tires 





the 


there is only one U. S. policy, 
and it sets one standard for 
every U. S. Tire made. From 
the 30x 3% Fabric Tire up to 
the largest U. S. Royal Cord. 


* * * 


So today you find thousands 
of U. S. dealers who carry 
no other tires but U.S. Ad- 
vanced tire-merchants stand- 
ing shoulder to shoulder with 
the U.S. policy of good faith 
towards everybody. 

They have gotten beyond 

the short-sightedness of clas- 
sifying people according to 
the size of their cars. 

Good men to know and 
trade with. Treating the pub- 
lic as people to serve—not as 
a market to sell. 


United States Tires 
United States @ Rubber Company 


Fifty-three 
Factories 


The Oldest and 


Rubber Organization in World 


Two hundred and 
thirty-five Branches 
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Gasteam can be 
quickly a 
im any type o 
buildin: or 
new—without 


or floors. 
Only a small gas 
pipe is required. 







Here Is 
a Book 
Every 
Storekeeper 
Ought to 
Read 


_ tells two ways of making 
more money. 


One is by ending the waste of 
capital tied up in a coal pile— 
the wages x a caretaker— the 
repairson frozen pipes— the stock 
damaged by soot— and the heat 
waste in mild weather. 


The other is by eliminating the 
coal bin and the boiler, thus mak- 
ing the cellar available for profit- 

able purposes. 

Gasteam heating gives you automati- 
cally regulated steam heating — without 
coal. Once installed, you will have a 
pemmenes heating system, operating at 

ower cost than any other. And you get 
another floor for nothing! 

Send for the Gasteam book today. 
Read it carefully. It will show you a 
sure way of lowering your costs of doing 
business. 

With the book we will put you in touch 
with Gasteam users in your vicinity who 
will add their impartial weight to what 
we say about it. 


JAMES B. CLOW & SONS 
General Offices: 534-546 S. Franklin St., Chicago 
Sales offices in the principal cities 


CLOW 


Gasteam Radiators © 
Steals Covers and 








Hospital Equipment 1 


Violet Ray Water 
Sterilizers oO Fram Oo 
Cast Iron Pipe and Steel and Wrought 
Fittings oO Iron Pipe oO 
Valves and Fire Lamp Posts and 
Hydrants oO Fountains. oO 
Drinking Fountains 0 Filters and Fish Traps 0 
Swimming Pool Plumbing Supplies QO 
Purification o Hot Water Heaters QO 
Industrial Plant Marble _ Oo 
Sanitation o Steam Fittings Oo 
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THE GRIZZLY AND THE 
GOLDEN RULE 

LOW AND SULLEN RUMBLE 

like far-away thunder stopped the 
blood in the hunter’s veins. He had not 
expected his bear was within two or three 
miles of him. It was in a wild and un- 
hunted part of the British Columbia 
mountains, and he had gone out alone on 
this particular morning, leaving his man 
to follow with horses and the Airedale pack. 
A few days earlier the hunter had come 
upon the trail of an enormous bear. In a 
patch of mud the animal’s feet had left 
tracks that were fifteen inches from tip to 
tip, and so wide and deep were the imprints 
that he knew he had come upon a king of 
bears, and forthwith gave him the name 
Thor. From that moment he was pos- 
sessed with a great desire to kill the mon- 
ster. In his book ‘‘God’s Country” (Cos- 
mopolitan Book Corporation, New York), 
James Oliver Curwood tells how his experi- 
ence with Thor was the climax of his hunt- 
ing days that turned him against the wan- 
ton killing of beasts. As he heard the 
rumble of the bear, he climbed a little rise, 
and there, he writes: 

Ahead of me, on the edge of a little 
wallow of mud, stood Thor. He had 
smelled me, and, I believe, it was the first 
time he had ever smelled the scent of man. 
Waiting for this new mystery in the air, 
whe had reared himself up until. the whole 
nine feet of him rested on his haunches, 
and he sat like a trained dog, with his great 
fotefeet, heavy with mud, drooping in front 
of his chest. He was a monster in size, 
and his new June coat shone a golden brown 
in the sun. His forearms were almost as 
large as a man’s body, and the three largest 
of his five knifelike’ é¢laws were five and a 
half inches long. He was fat, and sleek, 
and powerful. His upper fangs, sharp as 
stiletto-points, were as long as a man’s 
thumb, and between his great jaws he 
eould have crushed the neck of a caribou. 
I did not take in all these details in the 
first startling moments; one by one they 
eame to me later. But I had never looked 
upon anything in life quite so magnificent. 
Yet did I have no thought of sparing that 
splendid life. My rifle was at my saddle- 
horn in its buckskin jacket. 1 fumbled it 
in getting into action, and in those precious 
moments Thor lowered himself slowly and 
ambled away. I fired twice, and would 
have staked my life that I had missed both 
times. Not until later did I discover that 
one of my bullets had opened a furrow two 
inches deep and a foot long in the flesh of 
Thor’s shoulder. Yet I did not see him 
flinch. He did not turn back, but went his 
way. 

Shame burns within me as I write of the 
days that followed; and yet, with that 
shame, there is a deep and abiding joy, for 
they were also the days of my regeneration. 
Day and night, my one thought was to 
destroy the big grizzly. We never left his 
trail. The dogs followed him like demons. 
Five times in the first week we came 
within long shooting-range, and twice we 
hit him. But still he did not wait for us 
or attack us. He wanted to be left alone. 


In that week he killed four of the dogs, and 
We 


the others we tied up to save them. 
















trailed him with horses and afoot, and 
never did the spoor of other game lure me 
aside. The desire to kill him became a 
passion in me. He outgeneraled me. He 
beat all our games of trickery. But I knew 
that we were bound to win—that he was 
slowly weakening because of exhaustion, 
and the sickness of his wounds. We loosed 
the dogs again and another was killed. 


And then at last came a day when Thor, 
master of the mountain, showed a mag- 
nanimity that made the hunter feel con- 
temptible, for all his human shape and soul. 
He was climbing the mountain when he had 
a mishap, and the account runs: 


I came to a sheer wall of rock that rose 
hundreds of feet above me, Along this ran 
a narrow ledge, and I followed it. The 
passage became craggy and difficult, and 
in climbing over a broken mass of rock I 
slipped and fell. I had brought a light 
mountain-gun with me, and in trying to 
recover myself I swung it about with such 
foree that the stock struck a sharp edge of 
rock and broke clean off. But I had saved 
myself from possible death and was in a 
frame of mind to congratulate myself 
rather than curse my luck. Fifty feet 
farther on I came to a “‘pocket’’ in the 
cliff, where the ledge widened until, at this 
particular place, it was like a flat table 
twenty feet square. Here I sat down, with 
my back to the precipitous wall, and began 
to examine my broken rifle. 

I laid it beside me, useless. Straight up 
at my back rose the sheer face of the moun- 
tain; in front of me, had I leapt from the 
ledge, my body would have hurtled through 
empty air for a thousand feet. 

And then, suddenly, there came a sound 
to my ears that seemed to stop the beating 
of my heart. I had not heard it until it 
very near—approaching along the 


was 
narrow ledge. It was the click—click— 
click of claws rattling on rock! 

I did not move. I hardly breathed. 


And out from the ledge I had followed 
came a monster bear! 

With the swiftness of lightning I recog- 
nized him. It was Thor! And, in the 
same instant, the great beast saw me. 

In thirty seconds I lived a lifetime, and 
in those thirty seconds what passed through 
my mind was a thousand times swifter than 
spoken word. A great fear rooted me, and 
yet in that fear.I saw everything to the 
minutest detail. Thor’s massive head and 
shoulders were fronting me. I saw the long 
naked sear where my bullet had plowed 
through his shoulder; I saw another wound 
in his fore leg, still ragged and painful, 
where another of my soft-nosed bullets had 
torn like an explosion of dynamite. The 
giant grizzly was no longer fat and sleek as 
I had first seen him ten days ago. All that 
time he had been fighting for his life; he was 
thinner; his eyes were red; his coat was 
dull and unkempt from lack of food and 
strength. But at that distance, less than 
ten feet from me, he seemed still a mighty 
brother of the mountains themselves. As 
I sat stupidly, stunned to the immobility 
of a rock in my hour of doom, I felt the 
overwhelming conviction of what had hap- 
pened. Thor had followed me along the 
ledge, and, in this hour of vengeance and 
triumph, it was I, and not the great beast, 
who was about to die. 

It seemed to me that an eternity passed 
in these moments. And Thor, mighty in 
his strength, looked at me and did not 
move. And this thing he was looking at 
—shrinking against the rock—was the 
creature that had hunted him; this was the 
creature that had hurt him, and it was so 
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“You'll Like The Taste” 


— 


EACHES have an 

unmatched flavor all 
their own; and so have 
Armour’s Corn Flakes! 
Put them together, with 
the pure goodness of milk 
and some sugar, if desired. 
Then you'll have a sum- 
mer-time dish that is 
distinctively appealing to 
the most fickle appetite. 











ARMOUR'S 
CORN FLAKES 


Substantial and Satisfying 





The fine flavor, natural 
sweetness and perfect crisp- 
ness of Armour’s Corn 
Flakes are protected foryou 
by adistinctive triple-sealed 
package. First an inner bag 
—then a sealed carton— 
and finally a parchment 
wrapper outside. The blue 


and yellow package—ask 
for it! 

Full-sized, uniform flakes 
toasted “‘just right” at our 
modern, sunlit, plant in 
Battle Creek, Mich. They 
will not “mush down” in 
milk or cream—a decided 
advantage. 


Armour’s Oats 
Cook Perfectly in 
10 to 15 Minutes 





Manufactured by 


Armour Grain Company 
Chicago 


Makers also of Armour’s Oats, Pancake Flour, 
Macaroni, Spaghetti, Noodles 


- 


Boys and Girls — 
Send for a Railroad Train 


. “Armour’s Cereal Line” 

is the name of this popular 

tailroad. Lots of fun to cut out the cars and set 

them up. We’ll be glad to send a train to-you, 

On receipt of Sc in stamps and the name of your grocer. 
Write your name and address plainly. Write to 


Armour Grain Company 
210 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 
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Seene on MACGREGOR Private Golf Course 


Nature Nourishes Nerves 
— Play Golf’ — 


After a hard day at the office—or in fact on 
most any occasion when the opportunity is right 
—there is no surer way than a game of golf to 
refresh tired nerves. Wide, open spaces close to 


nature, with this splendid game to aid, will send 
aN te 4p you back to your work fit to tackle any task. 
Quien > MACGREGOR 


Golf Clubs have stood the test of time. Age relentlessly 
sifts out the inherent worth of any product having real 
merit. The best will come to light with age. All over 
the land MACGREGOR clubs may be found still doing 
regular duty for their original owners after a quarter 
century service. 

It adds to the game of golf to play it with MACGREGOR 
Clubs. May we send you our interesting descriptive catalog ? 
The Crawford, McGregor & Canby Co. 
DAYTON, OHIO 
Established 1829 


wth 
MACGREGORS™ 
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| Near you there is a 


Huyler’s Agent 


Wherever you live, wherever you travel 
this summer, you are entitled to get the 
most dainty modern candy. And you can 
get it if you will go to the slight trouble 
of seeking out the Huyler’s Agent. 


There is one near you. There is probably 
not more than one, because it is the Huy- 
ler policy to be represented in each locality 
by one dependable merchant, to whom all 
consistent users of fine candy go regularly. 


9, 


$2.50 per Ib. $2.00 perlb. $1.50 per Ib. 
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near that he could reach out with his 
paw and crush it! And how weak and white 
and helpless it looked now! What a pitiful, 
insignificant thing it was! Where was its 
strange thunder? Where was its burning 
lightning? Why did it make no sound? 

Slowly Thor’s giant head began swinging 
from side to side; then he advanced—just 
one step—and in a slow, graceful movement 
reared himself to his full, magnificent 
height. For me, it was the beginning of 
the end. And in that moment, doomed as 
I was, I found no pity for myself. Here, 
at last, was justice! I was about to die. 
I, who had destroyed so much of life, found 
how helpless I was when I faced life with 
my naked hands. And it was justice! I 
had robbed the earth of more life than 
would fill the bodies of a thousand men, and 
now my own life was to follow that which 
I had destroyed. Suddenly fear left me. 
I wanted to ery out to that splendid 
creature that I was sorry, and could my 
dry lips have framed the words, it would 
not have been cowardice—but truth. 

For Thor knew me. That I know. He 
knew me as the deadliest of all his enemies 
on the face of the earth. Yet until I die 
will I believe that, in my helplessness, he 
no longer hated me or wanted my life. For 
slowly he came down upon all fours again, 
and, limping as he went, he continued 
along the ledge—and left me to live! 

I am not, in these days, sacrilegious 
enough to think that the Supreme Power 
picked my poor insignificant self from 
among a billion and a half other humans 
especially to preach a sermon to that glori- 
ous Sunday on the mountainside. Possibly 
it was all mere chance. It may be that 
another day Thor would have killed me in 
my helplessness. It may all have been a 
lucky accident for me. Personally, I do 
not believe it, for I have found that the 
soul of the average beast is cleaner of hate 
and of malice than that of the average man. 
But whether one believes with me or not 
does not matter, so far as the point I want 
to make is concerned—that from this hour 
began the great change in me, which has 
finally admitted me into the peace and joy 
of universal brotherhood with Life. 

I returned down the mountain, carrying 
my broken gun with me. And everywhere 
I saw that things were different. The fat 
whistlers, big as woodchucks, were no 
longer so many targets, watching me 
cautiously from the rock-tops; the gophers, 
sunning themselves on their mounds, meant 
more to me now than a few hours ago. I 
looked off to a distant slide on another 
mountain and made out the half-dozen 
sheep I had studied through my glasses 
earlier in the day. But my desire to kill 
was gone. I did not realize the fulness of 
the change that was upon me then. In 
a dull sort of way I accepted it as an effect 
of shock, perhaps as a passing moment of 
repentance and gratitude because of my 
escape. I did not tell myself that I would 
never kill sheep again.except when mutton 
was necessary to my camp-fire. I did not 
promise the whistlers long lives. And yet 
the change was on me, and growing stronger 
in my blood with every breath I drew. 
The valley was different. Its air was 
sweeter. Its low song of life and running 
waters and velvety winds whispering be- 
tween the mountains was new inspiration 
to me. The grass was softer under my 
feet; the flowers were more beautiful; the 
earth itself held a new thrill for me. 
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SHEEP PANICS 
NE may imagine how the fright of a 
single sheep might spread to a whole 

flock so that they would all seamper away 
in a panic. But what should cause such a 
panic simultaneously in hundreds of un- 
connected farms throughout a wide stretch 
of country? That such wide-spread panics 
among sheep are recorded as having oc- . 
eurred several times in England, we are 7 
assured by a contributor to Nature (Lon- i Tininin 
don). The latest instance was on the night (7 Mh) } 
of December 10-11 last. At that time inn 
sheep broke their folds in twenty parishes ypu | 
in an area extending some twenty miles in " 
the highest part of Cambridgeshire. We 
read in the paper just named: 

“These panics have often occurred, for 
sheep are notoriously timid and nervous 
animals. On November 3, 1888—an in- 
tensely dark night, with occasional flashes 
of lightning—tens of thousands of folded 
sheep jumped the hurdles and were found 
scattered the next morning. Every large 
farm from Wallingford to Twyford was af- 
fected, and those on the hill country north 


of the Thames most so. Again, on the 

night of December 4, 1893, another very aft the beach 
remarkable panic among sheep occurred in 
the northern and middle parts of Oxford- 
shire, extending into adjoining parts of the 
eounties of Warwick, Gloucester, and 
Berks. , THE BEAUFONT CO. 


“Various causes for these panics have : : Richmond, Va. 
been suggested, but only one reasonable . 
WPA. , 
a { =} 7 — 








explanation has been satisfactorily ad- 
duced. The 1893 panic was, at the time, SSS) ? ~-= <= 
fully investigated by Mr. O. V. Aplin. : 
The conclusion arrived at was that the 
cause of the panic was simply thick dark- 
ness. Very few people, probably, have 
ever been out in a really dark night, and it 
is impossible for any one who has not had 
this experience to imagine what it is like 
and the sense of helplessness: it causes. 


That a thick darkness of this kind was ‘‘Maxwell House 
experienced in the early part of the night Coffee,’’ dispenser 


of the recent panic (at a time agreeing 

with that at which, so far as was known, of breakfast cheer 
the sheep stampeded) was proved by abun- and destroyer of 
dant evidence. One report said that it morning moods. 
was between 8 and 9 p.m. when such a 
thick and heavy darkness came on that a 
man could not see his own hand. Another —TI7 you cannot 
witness wrote that a little before eight buy “Maxwell 
o'clock there was an extraordinary black a 

cloud traveling from northwest to south- House m your 





east, which appeared to be rolling along locality, write to 
the ground. The darkness lasted for thirty our nearest plant 


or forty minutes, and during that time it . 
was like being shut up in a dark room. for prices, and 
“Mr. Aplin states that animals probably give the name of 
see perfectly well on ordinary dark nights, your dealer 
and we can imagine a bewilderment coming ’ < 
over them when they find themselves over- 
taken by a thick darkness in which they can Fags 2 
see nothing. Folded sheep (and it was the ww ‘ j 
small folds that the sheep broke most) in 1 
moving about would knock against their i 
feeding-troughs and one another, and the oe 


first one that got a fright from this and f 
made a little rush would probably come 
into collision with one or two others, and 
it would need nothing more to imbue the 
y 


whole pen with the idea that there was 
some cause for fear. Then they would all é 

make a rush, and their terror and the mo- ¢ 

mentarily recurring incentives to, and ag- ‘an 
gravations of, it in the shape of collisions sf > yaN Yom \i-b a 2-11 a lol ett — Tea 
would only subside when the sheep had 100%, st 

broken out and were in the open, clear of PURE 


one another and of their troughs and 
hurdles.” 














—for any car 


HERE’S joy and 

comfort in lighting 
your cigar, cigarette or 
pipe with a CUNO 
Lighter. A Red Hot 
Light that never blows 
out. It lights quickly 
and slips back to the dash 
automatically. And you 
drive right along while 
you're lighting. Easiest 
thing to install and costs 
nothing to operate. It’s 
sure fire every time. Try 
it—and you'll never be 
without it. Seventeen 
well known makes of cars 
include the Cuno Lighter 
as equipment. 


Price $8-9° 


At all good dealers or 
sent post paid with ful! 
directions on receipt of 
price, with name and 


model of your car. 
The Cuno Engineering Corp. 


Originators and Makers of High-Grade 
° A 2. EC, 7 . 


Meriden 





Connecticut 
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TARIFF RATES FOR THE NEXT 
SIX MONTHS 

EW occasions teach new duties, even 

eustoms duties sometimes, and the 
necessity for a revision of tariff schedules 
has seemed so urgent to our Republican 
legislators that they have enacted an 
emergency tariff law to cover a six-months’ 
period, during which permanent schedules 
will be prepared after the usual hearings 
and debates. The emergency 
have been drawn up largely for the benefit 
of agricultural producers. In summarizing 
the chief rates of duty provided by this 
bill and comparing them with those they 
supplant, the National Shawmut Bank of 
Boston observes in its Foreign Trade Review 
that there is only a slight increase in the 
duty on sugar. The levy on long-staple 
cotton, it is remarked, ‘‘should certainly 
provide the dwindling Sea Island crop and 
the new Arizona Plantations with a full 
measure of production.”” The duty on 
wool “‘looks prohibitive.” If it were to be 
enforced for a long time it might hurt the 
New England woolen manufacturers, but 
“‘eonsidering the immense stocks existent 


in local markets and the recent heavy im- | 


portations made in anticipation of the 
tariff’s passing, it will probably be without 
any marked effect. The slight strengthen- 
ing of the wool market which seems likely 





schedules | 


| Journal finds his estimate 





to result may even prove beneficial.” 


The 


Boston bank presents the following com- 
parative summary of the old and new rates: 


Commodity 
Wheat 
Wheat flour and 
semolina 
Flaxseed 
Corn 
Beans not specially 
provided for 
Peanuts 
Potatoes 
Onions 
Rice: 
Cleaned 
Uncleaned 
Meal 
Paddy 
Lemons 


Oils: 
Peanut 
Cottonseed 
Coconut 
Soya bean 
Olive 

Cattle 

Sheep 

Fresh or frozen beef, 
veal, mutton, lamb, 
and pork 

Meat not specially 
provided for 

Long-staple cotton 

Manufactures of 
cotton 


Wool: 
Unwashed 
Washed 

Woolen manufac- 
tures 


Sugars: 
Not above 75° 
Per additional ° 
Molasses below 40° 
Above 40° and be- 


w 
Above 56° 
Butter, and substi- 


tutes 
Cheese, and substi- 
tutes 


Old Rate 
Underwood Tariff 
Free 
Free 


20 cents per bu. 
‘ree 


25 cents per bu. 
3 cent per Ib. 


ree 
20 cents per bu. 


1 cent per Ib. 

56 cent per Ib. 

4 cent per Ib. 

3% cent per Ib. 

Le cent per |b., if 
in bulk 


6 cents per gal 
15% ad va!. 

15% ad val. 

15% ad val. 

20-30 cents per gal. 
10% ad val. 

10% ad val. 


Free 


Free 
Free 
Various 


Free 
Free 
Free 
Various 


7Yy90 cent per Ib. 
28/190 cent per Ib. 
15% ad val. 


214 cents per gal. 
44¢ cents per gal. 


214 cents per Ib. 
20% ad val. 


_ Present Rate 
Emergency Tariff 
35 cents per bu. 
20°% ad val. 


30 cents per bu. 
15 cents per bu. 


2 cents per Ib. 
3 cents per Ib. 
25 cents per bu. 
40 cents per bu. 


2 cents per Ib. 
134 cents per Ib. 
4 cent per Ib. 
1 cent per Ib. 
2 cents per Ib. 


26 cents per gal. 
20 cents per gal. 
20 cents per ga!. 
20 cents per gal. 
40-50 cents per gal. 
30% ad tal. 

$1-$2 per head 


2 cents per Ib. 


25°% ad val. 
7 cents per Ib. 
7 cents per Ib. in 
addition to the 
old rates 


15 cents per Ib. 

30 cents per Ib. 

45 cents per Ib. 

45 cents per Ib. in 
addition to the 
old rates 


1 “af 0 cents per Ib. 
{/100 cent “= Ib. 
24% ad val 


314 cents per gal. 
7 cents per gal. 


6 cents per Ib. 
23% ad val. 


5 cents per Ib. 


| author as saying: 





Wrapper tobacco: 
If unstemmed 
If stemmed 

Apples 

Cherries 


$1.85 per Ib. 
2.50 per Ib. 

10 cents per bu. 

10 cents per bu., 1 
cent a Ib., or free 
(depending on 
preparation) 


$2.35 per Ib. 
$3.00 per Ib. 
30 cents per bu. 


' 3 cents per Ib. 
Olives: 
In salution 
Not in solution 


25 cents per gal. 
3 cents per Ib. 


15 cents per gal. 





NEW FIGURES ON WAR-COSTS 
STIMATES of the cost of the war are 
naturally somewhat conjectural, yet 
they are of interest when made by econo- 
mists of repute. Prof. Ernest L. Bogart, 
professor of economics in the University of 
Illinois, in his recent book, ‘‘War Costs and 
Their Financing’’ (Appleton), puts the total 
cost to all belligerents at $208,305,851,222. 
Professor Bogart was once trade adviser 
to the State Department at Washington, 
and was associated with the War Trade 
Board during the war. The Wall Street 
of particular 
value because of its conservatism. Pro- 
fessor Bogart’s figures differ considerably 


| from those prepared by Mr. Fred A. Dolph 
| and presented to the United States Senate 


by Senator Spencer, of Missouri. In par- 
ticular it will be noticed that Professor 
Bogart puts down the expenditures of the 
United States at a much lower figure than 
did Mr. Dolph—$32,000,000,000 as against 
$44,000,000,000. The Wall Street Journal 
takes from Professor Bogart’s book a table 
showing the respective costs of the war to 
the principal belligerents, and quotes the 
“It should be noted that 
these are the gross expenditures and include 
loans made to their Allies by the United 
States, Great Britain, France, and Germany, 
amounting in all to about $22,072,214,125. 
If this sum be subtracted to avoid duplica- 
tion, net expenditures are found to be, in 
round numbers, $186,000,000,000.”" These 
are the Bogart estimates: 

United States. .. 

Great Britain... .. 

Canada 

Australia. . 

New Zealand 

South African Union. 

India was 

Crown Colonies and de »~pendencies 

France. . 


Russia in Europe. 
a Pe ocese 


$32,080,266,968 
44,0: 29,011, 868 


1 600; 000, 000 
270,000,000 
40,000,000 
500,000,000 


Roumania.... 
ey ass aie 
Japan 

Other Entente 


Total. 
Germany 
Austria-Hung ary. 


‘Allies. ... 


£145,287, 690,622 
$40, 150, 000,000 


Bulgaria 
al. $€3,018,160,600 
Grand Total............... ‘ $208,305,851,222 
For purposes of comparison we reprint 
from our issue of April 2 Mr. Dolph’s 
figures of war-cost totals as presented to 
the Senate by Mr. Spencer, in March: 


Credit German 


Indemnity Final Loss 

$41,873,948,225 
41,202,634,000 
38, 27 2,915, 000 


Nation Gross Cost 
U.8....... $44,173,948,225 
Gt. Britain. 51,052,634,000 

54,272,915,000 


3 
481,818,000 250,000,000 231,818,000 


. .£177,402,269,225 $37,700,000,000 $139, 702,269,225 





Total. . 
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Sem7pHlar 


She S uperfine Car 


Now $500 and $600 Lower 


A sweeping cut in Templar prices 
gives you at an amazingly low first 


Templar’s 
New Low Prices 


$2385 


Touring, five-passenger 
Sportette, four-passénger 
Touring Roadster, two-passenger 


$3185 


Sedan, five- passenger 
Coupe, three-passenger 


Prices f. 0. b. Cleveland 
effective July I, 1921 


cost a car rich in merit, easy to drive, 
inexpensive to run and delightful to 
own. 


Becoming acquainted with Templar is 
a pleasant experience—and profitable, 
too. It will prove to you that in power, 
endurance, comfort—in all those qual- 
ities that make expensive cars famous 
—here is a car after your own heart. 


There’s a Templar dealer near you. 





The Templar Motors Company 
2400 Halstead Street, Lakewood, Cleveland, Ohio 











The motor car has become an 
indispensable instrument in our 
political, social and industrial life. 

—President Harding 
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Jim Henrys Column 


ANew Message 


Our sales of Mennen Shaving Cream are 
growing so rapidly that I am going to let 
the Cream ride for a week or two and use 
my column to boost Kora-Konia. 

There’s something baffling about Kora- 
Konia. It’s unquestionably the most 
beneficent thing our chemists have ever 
invented—means more to the human race 
in comfort and escape from skin misery— 
but it doesn’t sell the way it should. 

Of course, we sell a lot of it but nothing 
like what we would if more people would 
try it. 

Some people blame it on the name—-say 
you can’t remember it. The other day | 
heard a lady ask for Korna Kopia. It seems 
easy enough to me. It’s a classic name, too 
—comes from the Greek and Latin—though 
I don’t know why. Try it yourself slowly 
—K-O-R-A K-O-N-I-A. 

Kora-Konia has a lot of gracious virtues 
—marvelous for babies—but I feel more in 
my element talking about its goodness for men, 
preferably over-size, heavily muscled men. 

To put aside all false delicacy—do you 
get raw when you walk or play golf? 

Chafing isn’t organic—it’s a matter of faulty 
design—a problem for an engineer rather 
than a doctor. 

Your bearings need better lubrication. 

Kora-Konia covers the skin with a cling- 
ing film of powder which stays where it’s 
put—perspiration doesn’t wash it away. 

A film of Kora-Konia absolutely prevents 
friction and chafing. 

But Kora-Konia is also a healing powder 
of extraordinary potency. It dries up raw 
flesh, reduces inflammation and removes 
soreness. Perfectly miraculous for sunburn. 

I wish you would try it. Let me send 
you a big trial box for 15 cents and keep 
it at the club. The first application will 
give you undreamed of relief. 

If you are permitted to talk about such 
things, recommend it to some mother for 
diaper rash. 

Remember the name—Kora-Konia. 

Send 15 cents for a big trial box. 


i 


THe Mennen Company 
Newaan, N.IVSA 























| CURRENT 


. EVENTS] 





FOREIGN 


June 15.—The German Reichstag meets 
the demands of the Allies by amending 
the law so as to reduce the Army to 
100,000 men, including a maximum 
of 4,000 officers. 


Reports received in Vladivostok state that 
the Government of the Far-Eastern 
Republic has decided to join Soviet 
Russia. 


The Council of Ambassadors orders the 
seizure of all German aircraft, military 
or civil, manufactured since the 
Boulogne conference a year ago. 


Adelbert Korfanty, the Polish insurgent 
leader, has signed agreements with the 
Inter-Allied Commission at Oppeln 
to retire and to demobilize his troops, 
according to advices from Warsaw. 


The British Government warns the 
Turkish Nationalists that any attempt 
to take Constantinople would mean 
war with Great Britain. 


June 16.—The heaviest fighting since the 
Easter rebellion of 1916 breaks out in 
Dublin, and five 
civilians are wounded. 
aghan and Cavan, where there have 
been numerous murders, are reported 
searched by 5,000 troops. 


Two members in the House of Commons 
propose a conference of representatives 
of England, the British Common- 
wealths, and the United States, Japan, 
and China, to discuss interests in the 
Pacific. 


The ballot of the British coal-mine 
strikers on the question of a coal 
settlement favors the continuation of 
the strike. 


soldiers and ten 


June 17.—Sinn-Feiners attempt to sever 
London's railroad connections by cut- 
ting wires and destroying  signal- 
stations in twelve places. 


Dr. Gastoa da Cunha, retiring Presi- 
dent of the Council of the League of 
Nations, announces he has sent a note 
to the Allies asking them to reach an 
agreement with the United. States on 
the mandates question. 


June 18.—German volunteers in Upper 
Silesia, the Polish insurgents, and the 
Inter-Allied Commission reach an agree- 
ment under which the Germans and 
Poles will begin an immediate with- 
drawal. The evacuated territory will 
be occupied by joint contingents of 
British, French, and other Allied troops. 


June 19.—The Cougeil of the League of 
Nations invites leading Americans to 
propose the names of four persons, no 
more than two of whom shall be 
Americans, as candidates for election 
as judges of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice. 


French, British, and Italian Ministers in 
Athens issue a joint note to the Greek 
Government demanding that the Greek 
Army evacuate Asia Minor and turn 
Smyrna over to Turkey, in an effort 
to restore peace in the Near East. 


One hundred people are reported to have 
been drowned in a flood at Fukuoka, in 
‘the Japanese Island of Kiushiu. 


June 20.—Premier. Lloyd George an- 
nounces in the —— conference of 
British Premiers that Great Britain is 
ready to discuss with America any pro- 


South Mon-. 





posal for the limitation of armaments, 
and asserts cooperation with Amerieg 
to be a cardinal principle of British 
policy. 


The Greek Government declines to ac. 
cept the proposals of Great Britain, 
France, and Italy to evacuate Asig 
Minor and turn Smyrna over to 
Turkey, according to advices received 
in London. 


A large demonstration seeking the un- 
conditional withdrawal of the United 
States military forces is held in Santo 
Domingo. 


Coal-mines, long closed by the miners’ 
strike, are reopened in several districts 
in England, but few workers return. 


June 21.—The King and Queen leave 
London for Belfast to officiate at the 
formal opening of the Parliament of 
North Ireland. ‘ 


Armed and masked Sinn-Feiners kidnap 
the seventy-year-old Earl of Bandon, 
County Cork, and set fire to his 
mansion. : 


Sulgrave Manor, home of the ancestors of 
George Washington in England, is 
dedicated by American and British 
citizens as ‘‘a temple of peace and a 
shrine of Anglo-American friendship.” 


Anti-Bolshevik forces, commanded by 
General Baron von Ungern-Sternberg, 
have been completely defeated by the 
army of the Far-Eastern Republic, 
according to a dispatch received in 
Peking from Chita. 


CONGRESS 


June 17.—The Senate passes the House 
bill for control of the meat-packing 
industry, after amending it to provide 
for a uniform system of accounting, 
for publicity concerning costs, ete., 
applying the Sherman Act to the 
packing industry and making the law 
applicable to commission men. 


June 20.—Representative Paul B. John- 
son, of Mississippi, introduces a bill to 
prohibit women in the District of 
Columbia from smoking cigarets in any 
public place and to prohibit owners of 
public places from permitting women 
to smoke. 


The House passes the Johnson Bill to 
admit about 10,000 aliens who reached 
this country within a few days after 
the immigration-restriction law went 
into effect. 


The House passes a bill authorizing the 
Philippine Government to increase the 
limit of indebtedness from $15,000,000 
to $30,000,000. 


DOMESTIC 


June 15.—Six hundred, machine ns, 
with hundreds of spare parts and five 
eases of ammunition, said to have been 
destined for Ireland, are seized by 
eustoms officers on the American 
steamship East Side. 


June 16.—The American Federation of 
Labor, in convention at Denver, unank 
mously repudiates the ‘‘one-big-union” 
idea. 

A new working agreement embodying 


a 15 per cent. wage reduction is ratr 
fied by the Shipping Board and rep 
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JTHE SOENTIFICALLY BUILT WATCH 











JOHN LOGAN 
Master Watchmaker and Inventor 

















ACCURACY 


Waltham Accuracy Has Become a 
World Standard 


Waltham (Octagon) 10 Ligne 
Ladies’ Wrist Watch 
Beautiful to look at and der endable 
in time-keeping. 
$100 and up 


HERE are nearly two 
hundred parts in a Wal- 
tham watch. Each part 
must be made with amazing 
accuracy. The development 
and perfecting of these Wal- 
tham parts, in many instances, 
have taken years of scientific 
application and invention. 


For instance, the hairspring is 
the brain of the watch, yet 
despite its importance to time- 
keeping performance, it re- 
mained for Waltham to im- 
prove this essential unit, by 
inventing gauges for measur- 
ing hitherto unknown varia- 


tion. Waltham also created an 
original process for hardening 
and tempering the hairspring 
in form. 

This positively means that the 
Waltham hairspring is supe- 
rior to that used by any other 
watch manufacturer. 

The Waltham watch presents 
you with many other factors of 
accuracy. It is a watch you can 
depend upon. It is a watch in 
which you can have a just 
pride. With good care it will 
last a lifetime and its upkeep 
cost is less than that of any 
other make. 


This story is continued in a beautiful booklet in which you will find 
a liberal watch education. Sent free upon request to the 
Waltham Watch Company, Waltham, Mass. 


Makers of the famous Waltham air friction quality Speedometers and Automobile Time-pieces used on the world’s leading cars 


WALTHAM 


THE WORLD'S WATCH OVER TIME 


Where you see this sign they sell Waltham Watches 
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| A Weeks Cruise on4 Lakes 


availab le. Dining Service 





'w. H. Black, Gen’! “ry 
Willard E. 





PATENT Write today for free guide book and 
“RECORD OF INVENTION.’ 

Send sketch or a poced for free opinion upon patentabic nature. 

Prompt personal service. Preliminary advice without charge. 


J. REANEY KELLY, Patent Lawyer 


Delightful Vacation Trips of Over 2000 Miles of Beautiful ten, 
Shore Line, Islands, Rivers @ Bays on the Big, New Cruising Ships 


“North American” & “South American” 


Cruises Weekly from Chicago, Duluth, Buffalo (Niagara Falls), Detroit 
@ Cleveland, via Mackinac Isl., Georgian Bay (30,000) Islands @ Return 
Stops of several hours made at all principal points of interest—ample time to see the sights. 
Ships “North American” and “South American” 
—are equipped to give a service caunl to the best Atlantic Liners. 
have many innovations for travel, comfort and amusement—a ball-room, an orchestra, children’s 


= playgrounds and deck™ oo All these are free. 
‘ood Equal to that of the Best Hotels. 


12 Days’ Guuine. $125—3,600 Mile Trip 


Call or write for pamphlet and full information about 


The Lake Trips That Have No Equal 
*} “Maichicago, Duluth & Georgian Bay Transit Co. 


Agt. 
Brown, Gen’! Agt., 16 E. Eagie St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


hi 


Meals& ee 


Inclu i ed 





The 
— Passenger Service Exclusively 
These magnificent steamships 


Steamer chairs and steamer rugs 


142 S. Clark a Chicago, Hil. 





or Yourself 

Go Into Business F2hi.5 2ut come 

“New System Specialty Candy Factory” in your community. 

We furnish everything. Money-making opportunity unlim- 
ited. Either men or women. Big Candy Booklet Free. 

RAGSDALE CO., Drawer 38, EAST ORANGE, 'N. J. 





416 Sixth Street Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS. 





Write for ot Guide Book and 
EVIDENCE OF CONCEP- 
TION BLANK. Ss model or sketch of invention 
for our free op nature. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 759 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


‘STANDARD DICTIONARY superiority quickly becomes 
plain to the man or Woman who investigates. 


NOURISHING 
FOOD 


i *aye-enemers le healthy 

womanhood will 
result from drinking 
HEMO, the delicious 
food drink. 


HEM O 


jong  sitle and boys i page ine onkects a gowtshing luncheon 
Sample FREE upon nee 

THOMPSON’S MALTED FOOD COMPANY 

21 Riverside Drive Waukesha, Wi i 


This BookFree 


“Success in Music and How 

*? Sousa and nine other 

to Win It world-famous musicians 

tell how you can quickly learn Py play sax. 
ophone, cornet, trombone, clarinet, any 

band or orchestra instrument and double 

your ¢-~ and pleasure. 
ae bo Any 












































Before You Build Know About 


LS WIDOWS 


A double-hung window having 100% 
ventilation. With disappearing 










sash and screens: weather- 
stripped: glazed: fitted: hung and 
d. Shipped 





complete ready for use as soon as built 
into the wall. Can be used in any wall 
construction. Full information upon 
request. 


THE LUNKEN WINDOW CO. 











4900 Cherry St., Cincinnati, Ohio 





ARE HOME HAMMERS 
R work around the house or gar 
and can find one just right in size, weight 
style. 

oez_loeet sperehant cum capigty tho mertte of, Stankey 


A book iliustrating we § ‘—_ hammers 
gladly sent, for 
THE STANLEY Rute & Levet Plant. 


ancev Woens 


New Barrai. Cann. U.S.A. 
pereeel PEETEREEEET i 

















CURRENT EVENTS 
Continued 








sentatives of the marine engineers and 
is deposited with the Secretary of Labor, 


June 17.—President Harding suggests to 
the Shipping Board that it dispose of 
the shipping vessels at the highest avail 
able prices, with proper regard for the 
future services of the vessels. 


Retail food prices declined 4.8 per cent, 
in May, as compared with April, while 
wholesale food prices dropt 534 pe 
cent., according to an announcement 
by the Department of Labor. 


Secretary of War Weeks authorizes the 
retirement from active military services 
of Maj.-Gen. Peyton C. March, 
Chief of Staff, to become effective 
November 1. 


Representatives of seamen’s unions, in 
eluding cooks, oilers, and firemen, re 
fuse to accept the 15 per cent. w 
reduction and the working con 
tions suggested by the Shipping Board 


June 19.—A general strike in the Pittston 
district of the Pennsylvania Coal 
Company affecting ten collieries and 
10,000 men is ordered by the general 
grievance committee. 


June 20.—Government officials begin al 
investigation into the recent mysterious 
disappearance in clear weather of three 
merchant ships off Cape Hatteras and 
the unexplained beaching of another 
with all sails set and no man on board. 


John L. Lewis, president ofhe—United 
Mine Workers, announces his candi- 
dacy for the presidency of the Amer- 
ean Federation of Labor against Samud 
Gompers. 


The cost of living since July, 1920, has 
decreased 20.8 per cent., leaving the net 
increase over July, 1914, at 61.9 
cent., according to the National 
dustral Conference Board. 


The Secretary of the Treasury announces 
that $3,000,000 is to be expended on new 
hospitals and improvements on present 
hospitals for disabled soldiers. 


Appropriations already made and _ those 
still to be made for the fiscal year 
beginning July 1 are expected to reach 
$6,500,000,000, or about $60 for every 
man, woman, and child in the county, 
according to unofficial estimates com 
piled in Washington. 


July 21.—Former Brig.-Gen. Charles G. 
Dawes, Chicago, has accepted the 
post as Director of the Budget under 
the provisions of the Budget Law 
recently enacted by Congress. 





A Backslider.—Lenine must be a great 
disappointment to his followers in America. 
Get the man in a tight place and he shows 
almost as much common sense as a hated 
capitalist.— Baltimore Evening Sun. 





Ups and Downs.—Two men, strangem 
to each other, sat side by side in a suburban 
train. Finally, one turned to the other ané 






































became confidential. 

**T,” he said impressively, “‘ am a Starter 
of elevators in a city sky-seraper. When! 
signal them to go up, they go up. And 
your line is—? ” 

“J,” said the other, “am an unde 
taker. When I signal them to go dows, 
they go down.”—The American Legion 
Weekly. 
























Good Things 
from 9 Climes 


poured into 


a Single Glass 


Coca-Cola was created to appeal 
to taste with a distinct and in- 
imitable flavor. 


Ba 
Coca-Cola is made delicious and 
refreshing to sat- 
isfy thirst. 


ad 





Coca-Cola is prepared 
with the finished art 
that comes from a 
lifetime of practice. 


sa 


Harvesting cane 
for sugar. 


Sweetened and made nutritious 
with pure cane sugar— 


e oe 


Flavored with a perfect blend of 
choicest savors— 


al 


Colored with the dark amber of 
caramel— 
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aa 


Alive with the bubbles of sparkling, 
pure water that come,to a bead at 
the top— ' = 

5 al 


Coca-Cola is an unequaled com- 
bination of good things from Mother 
Nature that flower and come to fruit 
in the sunshine of nine different 
climes—nine different countries. 


5d 


An average of 
approximately 
6,000,000 glasses 
and bottles of 
Coca-Cola issold 
every day. 
That’s why 
dealers are able 
to multiply 





Ships from nine 
countries. 





DELICIOUS 


- + we 


~~ b ] a 
ee pone 


_overs in Coca-Cola = 


AND REFRESHING 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY, ATLANTA, GA. 


eres 


~te 






A 
J 
ras \ p> = 


0 ge The glass that answers thirst. 
I) 






profits by turn- 
syrup at ‘a rate which 
is a pace-maker 

for successful mer- 

chandising — how 

thousands of prosperous businesses 
have been built up with small in- 
vestments — an unanswerable argu 

ment for selling Coca-Cola at the 
lowest possible price to develop the 
largest possible volume of business 
—the cause for the public in general 
knowing the inimitable quality of 
Coca-Cola and being supported by 
the highest court in the land in de- 
manding that the genuine always 
be served—why the legend below is 
a sign of popularity. 


Alemon grove— 
one source of 
Cola, 
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Travel the Water Way 


And enjoy the healthful lake bpogaes ond 
oe poner quenterts aboard the pala- 


tial dRe& 
‘DALY “BETWEEN 
Detroit and Buffalo 
(Eastern Time) 
Lv. Detroit 5:90 p. m. 
Arr. Buffalo 8:30 a, m. Daylight tripe during 
Le. Bef soe ond am, Ev. each city 8:90 a. m. 


Arr. each city 4:00 p. m. 
FARE— 86.00 one way, see one way, 
$11.50 round trip. mene round trip. 
Berths, $1. ee 
4.20 up; $7.20 up. 
+ 8 — 
| Buffalo; | ye "and 3 Cleveland, Automobiles 
transported (gas must be removed). Wireless 
equipment. 


General Passenger 
DETROIT & CLEVELAND 
NAVIGATION CO. 


J. T. McM) Vice President 
iG Sethderd, Gen. Pass. Agt. 


PAPER UTILITIES CORP. 
111 Fifth Avenue 
New York 

















Unexcelled for repairing ch a 
farnitare, aum, Hy = fer opine bil- 


Hard enes, ete. Keep it hand: 
The reliable cement, ous since 1876. 


ier's Rubber and Leather Conn ele satisfaction 
All three kinds—20c per bottle. At dealers or write us 
MAJOR New York 


MANUFACTURING CO.. 








natural leaf, homespu i 
bulk, best yy 


TOBACC chewing or smoking. 
quarts, fies | Aare arta Gh ROWERS "UNION, 
Baris, Tens, 


306, 
INVENTORS Whe sis tae bagi 
vention and we will Fatehie dle 


TOGET YOUR PATENT.” Send p. 
description of your in 

nature. 
RANDOLPH & CO., Dept. 171, Washington, D. C. 
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THE « SPICE 





+ OF « LIFE 











Coming On.—Philadelphia has adopted 
the daylight-saving plan, doubtless for 
last summer.—Hot Springs Sentinel- Record. 


Case Proved.—He—*“ And why do you 
think I am a poor judge of human nature? ”’ 

Sue—“ Because you have such a good 
opinion of yourself.”—New York Globe. 


Nothing Special.—First Fim Srar— 
“* Got anything special on to-day, Cyrus? ” 

Seconp Dirro—‘‘ Nope—only a race 
against death an’ a leap for life.’”—London 
Bystander. 





Not Worth Mentioning.—Pvurit (to 
teacher)—“‘ I am indebted to you for all 
that I know.” 

Tracner—‘ Don’t mention it; 
mere trifle.”"-—Warwick Life. 

Good Cause for “ Nerves.” —‘* You don’t 
know how nervous I was when I proposed 
to you.” 

“You don’t know how nervous I was 
until you did.”—The American Legion 
Weekly. 


it’s a 


Poor Orphan.—‘“‘ Say, waiter, is this an 
incubator chicken? It tastes like it.” 

* T don’t know, sir.” 

“It must be. Any chicken that has had 
a mother could never get as tough as this 
one is.”"—Wampus. 


Getting Back.—‘ To think that acting 
should ever come to this!” 

“To what? ” 

** Just now I heard a moving-picture star 
refer to the stage as ‘the spedkies.’ ”’— 
Youngstown Telegram. 


Generous Offer.—‘‘ I will put no money 
in this campaign, and am obligated to no 
one, but if nominated and elected will be 
the jailer of all the people.”—From the 
campaign announcement of a candidate for 
Jailer of Perry County, Kentucky. 


Another Chance.—Proressor (in the 
middlé of a joke)—‘‘ Have I ever told the 
class this one. before? ” 

Crass (in a chorus)—* Yes.” 

Proressor (proceeding)—‘* Good! You 
will probably understand it this time.”— 
Punch Bowl. 


Strategy.—“‘ I saw the cutest little hat 
this afternoon.” 

“Did you buy it?” 

“Not yet. I’ve got to pick out a more 
expensive one for my husband to refuse to 
buy so I can compromise on this one.’’— 
New York Sun. 


Changed for the Worse.—“ Ethel, can’t 
you tell us the shape of the world? ” asked 
teacher,. dear, encouragingly. 

“Yessum; it’s in a pretty bad shape 
just now,” replied the precocious child, 
who had heard her daddy say a few things 
at home.—Florida Union. 


Why They Never Happened.—A Voice 
IN THE WILDERNESS (i.e., the United States 
Senate)—‘‘ How can we prevent another 
great war? Why, gentlemen of the Senate, 
only in the same way in which all the great 
wars of history have been prevented—by 
being thoroughly prepared ! ’—Judge. 





Still Going Strong.—The original one 
way traffic is along the road paved with 
good intentions.— Life. 


Remarkable Feat.— 
Be.tieve Deap Woman 
JumPep From Tray 
—Head-line in the Toronto Globe. 


Just Turned Around.—*“ Hello, old top, 
New car?” 

“No! Old car, new top.”—Lafayet 
Lyre. 


As Angels Do.—‘‘ When I married you 
I thought you were an angel.” 

“It’s quite plain you did. You thought 
I could manage without either clothes or 
hats.”’—Karikaturen (Christiania). 


Making Sure.—Visiror (in early morn- 
ing after week-end, to chauffeur)—‘* Don't 
let me miss my train.” 

CuHAUFFEUR— No danger, sir. Missus 
said if I did, it’d cost me my job.”’—Life. 


Color to Suit. — SaLeswoman — “ This 
hat, I think, is better suited to the pallor 
of modom’s complexion.” 

Customer—‘‘ But if you hadn’t told 
me the price first, my pallor would not have 
been so pronounced ! ”’—London Mail. 


Time Out, Anyway.—lIt is too bad that 
the courtesies of the ring do not prevail 
so that a long-suffering public could threw 
up the sponge to save itself from the 
punishment being inflicted by the press 
agents in the Dempsey and Carpentier 
camps.—Buffalo Express. 5 


He Couldn’t.—Tur Orator—* Work, 
my friends, is the lot of man! Man. was 
sent into this world to earn his living by 
the sweat of his brow. You didn’t find 
Adam walking about the Garden of Eden 
with his hands in his pockets! ”’—Th 
Passing Show (London). 


.- Bulls vs. Babes.—W. B.~ Trites, the 
novelist, has been living for some time in 
Spain, and in a recent letter home he said: 
“Spanish children are the most spoiled 
children in the world.: Every .-Spanish 
restaurant is filled with their bawling. 
They tread on your feet and upset your 
glass as they play. tag in every Spanish 
café. In every Spanish theater it is hard 
to hear the performafice through their 
din. And yet this fact—the fact that 
Spanish children are unbeliévably spoiled 
—enabled a Spaniard in Palma*to knock 
me out completely in an ethical argument. 
‘You Spaniards are a great nation,’ | 
said to him, ‘ but I can’t understand how 
a nation that produced Velasquez and 
Valdes can stomach the savage cruelty of 
the bull-fight.’ The Spaniard rolled his 
black eyes at me, emitted a great cloud of 
cigaret smoke, and said: ‘ You have in 
America:a number of societies for the pre 
vention of the cruelty to children, | 
believe?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘And they do good 
work?’ ‘Oh, splendid work.’ Now the 
Spaniard showed his white teeth in 4 
smile. ‘ Well, sefior, such societies would 
be useless in my country,’ he said. ‘ The 
man who would lift his hand against 
little child has not been born in Spain.’ ” 
The Argonaut (San Francisco). 
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n Sizzlin 8 Weather 
a man wants to be notonly clothed 
but cool .... And not only cool, 


by but well-dressed. © That’s why 


| top. PALM BEACH IS THE SUMMER 
ayelte TIME SUIT OF AN ENTIRE NATION 


1 yon Its special porous weave means 
ought airy lightness and comfort. And 
its unique construction gives it 
exact body for good tailoring. 


ies or 


norn- 
Don't 





asl There is nothing-to take the place 
ife. . 

a of Patm BeacH—nothing that of- 
vale fers its sure solution to comfort 
ell and style on a hot day. © In light 
: shades and dark, at your clothier’s. 
| that 

—_ THE PALM BEACH MILLS—GOODALL WORSTED CO. 
. the Selling Agent: A. Rohaut, 229 Fourth Avenue, New York City 





= . SK 4 ali A54 hi hy 
good © 1921 coopaue wonsves co. pieces aes Urs.eAt Orr 
w the MFO.ONLY 8 0 Ab ORSTE 

You'll know that the suit you 
select is made of the Genuine 
Me Cloth when you see this trade- 


marked label sewn in the coat. 


<a 
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PREADING grateful comfort as they work, the com- 
pact motors in R&M Fans—the fans bearing the 
R&M symbol, the sign of a breeze—are credited with 
absolute dependability. Year after year they spin quietly, 
smoothly, making the hot days and nights bearable, liv- 
ing up to the standards of precision which have endured 
in the Robbins & Myers plants for years. The R&M sign 
is all you need know about the fan you buy. It repre- 
sents conscientious labor and insures unfailing service. 


Robbins 
& Mvers 









































